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Preface. 

(g) n oflFering an apology for the title of this vol- 
ume, I am sure the indulgent reader will 
unite with me in thinking that an eight 
months' trip, spent in passing from one city to an- 
other, of the several ones we visited, does not afford 
much opportunity of looking beneath the surface. 
We can visit the great works of art; the ruins, 
churches, museums, etc., and glance at them ; stay- 
ing between whiles at hotels mostly filled with 
Americans, every arrangement being made with a 
view to please them. But we see almost nothing of 
the life of the people, their manners, customs and 
habits. We are generally ignorant of their lan- 
guage, and pass away from them with very indefi- 
nite ideas, little that can be gathered from actual 
observation. I should think it would take years 
to bring us into that sympathy with them, that 
would allow us truly to appreciate national char- 
acteristics. Therefore I feel as if the survey I 
have taken can only be called superficial. 

I. P. H. 
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Superficial Glimpses of Travel. 



CHAPTER I. 



OUTWARD BOUND— SOUTHAMPTON— HA VRE— 
PARIS. 

2dMo. 1st, 1887. 

"T^ RFT home at nine o'clock a.m., bidding 

iPsv^ farewell to the beloved group of friends 

|i!r^^ at tijfi station. I did feel leaving them 

all very much. While believing we were going 

under the guidance of Providence, there were 

several elderly relatives whom I might never see 

again. Arrived at New York at 3.30 ; left next 

morning to go on board our ship, the " Haale," of 

the North German Lloyd steamers, hound for 

Bremen. We stood on deck and watched as 

2 (9) 
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long as we could the group of dear ones who 
ran along the wharf, in a snow-storm, to catch 
the last sight of us. 

" Take good care of mother !" one strong voice 
called out. How often I have thought of this 
kindness when three thousand miles of ocean 
lay between us. 

The " Saale " is a very fine vessel, costing 
$1,600,000. It is handsomely frescoed ; the table 
and service very good. The weather was rough, 
snow, sleet and winds prevailing, so that we 
scarcely went on deck ; I, only twice in the entire 
voyage. Our stewardess was very attentive in 
bringing me ray meals. Sometimes she could 
only bring one dish at a time, as the ship tossed 
and pitched, lurching things around in a lively 
manner. Water bottles came loose and tumbled 

down. A fell out of her berth. I think 

she must have been on the " ragged edge " when 
she did it. One night we heard a great crash of 
crockery ; about two hundred jBne china dishes 
were broken. In the dining saloon, an unusually 
pleasant place to sit, things sometimes were wild 
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enough. We dined at a table with several young 
men. The champagne deluged us so often, that 
at last I, taking my prerogative as the oldest 
lady, passed an edict to banish it frora the table. 
On the 9th my diary records the quietest day of 
all, but no sunshine. A leaden sky, a leaden sea, 
head winds. We were nearing the coast of Eng- 
land. On the 10th we were awakened between 
two and three o^clock. We had scarcely slept at 
all. We got a cup of coffee and were oflF the boat 
at four. 

A tug carried us to Southampton, which we 
reached at about six o'clock. A piercing chilli- 
ness prevailed, which seemed to exceed any cold 
weather we have at home. We went to Brant- 
ley's, routing up the porter. The fires had all 
gone out. Not being accustomed to sleeping 
with fires in our rooms, we did not have them 
lighted. But I think I never experienced such 
cold as on getting into the bed with linen sheets. 
It was impossible to get warm. No amount of 
covers or traveling wraps availed. Only after 
spreading my fur-lined cloak over, could we 
bring the response. 
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Rose to a nice English breakfast of fried sole 
and chops, at twelve o'clock, eaten beside a glow- 
ing fire. Things looked much more cheerful by 
daylight, but one of our party hugged the fire all 
day. In the afternoon the rest of us rode to 
Netlin Abbey, and there I had my first view of 
an ivy-covered Gothic ruin, one of those hand- 
some relics with which England abounds. 

Before leaving the " Saale," a young California 
girl had been " tacked on " to our party. She 
had crossed the continent alone, but seemed to 
feel that an ocean voyage required an escort, so 
had introduced herself to some gentlemen who 
were crossing, expecting to come on to Paris with 
them; but they, having heard that was our 
destination, passed her over to us, asking my 
husband to bring her on. He, good soul, could 
never refuse a favor, and acceeded. I felt a 
good deal annoyed at first, as the girl had been 
remarked upon on the vessel for her free and easy 
ways; but concluded, on seeing more of her, that 
she was one of those fast American girls, who set 
at defiance all rules of propriety, but really mean 
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no harm, being a law unto themselves. She 
came on with us to Paris, and, upon arriving 
there, jumped out of the railway carriage and 
ran along the platform to meet her sister who 
was expecting her, never saying farewell, nor 
thanking my husband for his courtesy. This 
elder sister would have a work of reform to 
accomplish, and I was glad for the girl's sake 
that she was there to attend to it. We saw no 
more of this American element abroad ; but, I 
dare say, it is there in plenty. 

We went aboard our little Channel steamer in 
the evening. It was cold and no fire in the 
saloon. The stewardess, who had been fortifying 
herself with some whisky, and beguiling the 
time by reading sensational novels, tucked us 
into our berths with warm rugs. Our boat got 
off about one o'clock, and we were soon tossing 
and pitching over the sea at such a rate that we 
knew what would have befallen us had the 
passage been made in the daytime. On getting 
up rather late in the morning, old Neptune had 
his tribute, of which he was not to be deprived. 
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About ten o'clock we went on deck and had our 
first view of the capes of Havre and the fair land 
of France. We had no trouble in getting through 
the customs. The only thing I had trouble 
about was getting into a high stepped chaise 
with a narrow door. I thought I could never 

accomplish it, but finally crawled up. My M 

always goes off into a fit of hysterics when that 
adventure is spoken of. It was an unfortunate 
commencement of our travels on the continent ; 
but, in point of fact, it was almost the only in- 
stance where I had any trouble, the low open 
carriages being particularly easy of access. 

We left Havre at twelve o'clock, and were soon 
passing through a beautiful country toward Paris. 
Our railway carriage held eight persons ; it had 
hot water boxes, which really made the atmos- 
phere quite comfortable. The weather had been 
unusually cold, snow lay upon the ground and 

did not melt in the middle of the day. We 
passed through the ancient city of Rouen. A 
few mountains loomed up in the distance as we 
neared Paris ; the river Seine flowed along. At 
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the stations ornamental gardening prevails, as it 
is beginning to do in the United States. Not 
any flowers, however, at this time of the year — 
only shrubbery and of the hardy kinds. The 
whistle of the engine sounded for all the world 
like a sick chicken trying to crow. Away we 
went into Paris. There was nothing especially 
noticeable in the country through which we 
passed but the thatched and red tiled roofs, and 
the absence of all effort to look smart with the 
help of new paint, or piazzas in front of houses, as 
we have. There was no trouble with customs in 
Paris; and a wonderful cab, drawn by one horse, 
brought us four people, with bags and bundles 
and five trunks, to the Hotel Normandy, for 
about eighty cents ! 

We got a nice room at this hotel, all new 
and fresh, with open fire, but found we could 
not keep warm, although the passages were 
heated by steam. However, by bedtime we 
were somewhat thawed out, and I climbed 
into my high French bed, which was very 
soft and pleasant, and slept well. We did not 
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breakfast until nearly eleven o'clock next morn- 
ing. This was getting into shockingly lazy 
hours, but ive were making up for loss of sleep at 
sea. Our neat and tidy bonne, with her white 
cap and aj>ron, took an early occasion to inform 
us that she was English, " lest she should be say- 
ing something we did not wish her to hear!" This 
hotel, nominally conducted by a man, but really 
by his wife, assisted by several ladies in her of- 
fice, is very popular with Americans, whom they 
greatly desire to please. It has a reading room, 
fitted up in tlie Moorish style, and pleasant 
parlors. It is quite central, being on the Rue 
de I'Echelle, near the Louvre, and otlier attrac- 
tive points. We abandoned our open fire as in- 
sutficient, and they brought in a stove on wheels, 
looking like a drum, one of a very few they pos- 
sessed. This brought up the thermometer, and 
made us all comfoi-table. 




CHAPTER II. 



2d Mo. 13th. 

WB walked outj past the Louvre, into 
the gardens of the Tuileries, down 
to the Place de la Concorde, where 
the guillotine stood in thti French Reivolution 
and the ground was rod with the blood of the 
country's best and noblest. How horrible it all 
was then, that now looks so peaceful and serene ! 
The Church of the Madeleine, over against the 
Place de la Concorde, is said to be the most 
beautiful in Paris. It is in the Doric style. A 
sculptured group above the front represents the 
Saviour, with Mary Magdalene at his right and 
a number of figures on either side in various 
attitudes of resentment and disgust. Inside there 
(17) 
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are many altars, expensive and chaste. Before 
the high altar a priest was officiating in white 
dress and purple cassock with gold cross, and two 
acolytes, with scarlet dresses and white cassocks, 
went through their various performances, while 
speaking never a word. Presently, out came from 
a side door an imposing looking beadle, with 
cocked hat and gay scarf, announcing a priest 
who followed, asking contributions. But a sister 
had stolen a march on them, and having just 
passed that way, had gathered nearly all. The 
church felt warm without fire, but we did not stay 
long, although it was good to get out of the cold 
wind. Outside it looked strange to see flowers 
sold in the street, with the fountains frozen over. 
Proceeding from where the Tuileries once stood 
is a covered way, built by Napoleon I for Marie 
Louise to exercise in. She seems to have been 
kept in great seclusion. It is said that Napoleon 
was not naturally jealous, but, knowing the cor- 
ruptions of his court, he determined that his new 
empress should be above every touch of sus- 
picion ; the air of heaven, even, could not be free 
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to her. No wonder she grew weary of such gilded 
thraldom, and was glad to get back to her father's 
house. 

The Napoleons did everything, they could to 
beautify Paris, despoiling other cities of their 
works of art, and commemorating their own victo- 
ries with them. And certainly it is a beautiful city. 
No pen of mine can do it justice, and we did not 
see all its handsome buildings and works of art. 
We went to the Louvre, spending a whole morn- 
ing there. I did not care to go for so long a time 
again. It is tiresome looking at so many pic- 
tures, a large number of them the " Holy Family " 
in various attitudes of nudeness, according to the 
imagination of the artist, like so many religious 
novels. I am aware, however, that I am not an 
impartial lover of fine arts, nor a judge. The 
expense and magnificence of the display was be- 
yond description. These long galleries of. relics 
and curiosities, paintings, statuary, museums, the 
varied works of art, all thrown open to the pub- 
lic, free of charge, and kept in perfect order, had 
nearly been destroyed by fire when the Tuileries 
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was burnt by the mob after the defeat of 
Napoleon III. 

Amongst the pictures there are two by Ary 
ScheflFer that struck me in forcible contrast to 
many of the meretricious paintings around them, 
and to the great war pieces. They were like 
strong sermons — the Temptation of the Saviour, 
and St. Augustine with his Mother. The Spirit 
of Darkness stands on the high mountain and 
points to the 'kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them lying below him, while the Saviour, 
in dignified attitude, turns aside in resolute self- 
denial. In the latter picture, mother and son sit 
with clasped hands, a striking likeness in each 
to the other, gazing far away into the distant 
heavens. This is an artistic license, for Monica 
never knew until she reached that holy heaven 
herself, that her prayers and her death had 
ayailed to the reformation of her son. She went 
often to her priest, urging him with tears to plead 
with this profligate on his accumulating sins. 
At last the priest, weary of her importunities, 
exclaimed : 
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"Woman, be gone! Trouble me no more! No 
mother's prayers can ever be in vain !" 

She never came again, and soon after died. It 
was then that the son, who loved his mother, re- 
nounced his evil ways, embraced a religious life, 
and was known ever after as the " Good St. 
Augustine," one of the bright and shining lights 
of the early Church, whose name and sanctitj'' 
have been handed down through the ages, rever- 
enced alike by Protestants and Catholics. 

We visited the Church of Notre Dame, where we 
saw a funeral and high mass. The white dresses 
of the acolytes, lit up by hues reflected from the 
stained glass, made a pretty sight. There was a 
great number of them. To the Church of Saint 
Chapelle, the oldest in Paris ; to the Hall of Jus- 
tice, a structure of plain sandstone ; to the tomb 
of Napoleon I, placed by his nephew under the 
gilded dome of the Invalides ; a splendid structure, 
to which all the photographs fail to do justice, 
owing to its position in the crypt and having to 
look down upon it ; a porphyry sarcophagus 
with granite base. Around it are figures of his 
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brothers, Joseph and Jerome, his friends and gen- 
erals, and groups of old French flags. Napoleon's 
battle flags were burned the night before the 
allied armies entered Paris, so that none remain. 
There is a gorgeous altar- of marble and gilt, of 
doubtful taste, with light from two yellow windows 
intensifying it. The other windows are blue, 
which give a sad, sepulchral light to the tomb 
and its surroundings. 

"To let him take his rest serene, 
Even so he willed it, hy the Seine." 

In my very romantic girlhood I had great ad- 
miration for the military renown of Napoleon. 
IIow years do tear away illusions, and • religion 
the subterfuge of lies ! Now he looks to me like 
a scjlfish monster, who made stepping stones to 
gn;atneHS over the bodies of his victims, foes and 
fri(;ndH alike. But he loved Paris, and did much 
to beautify it in commemorating his victories. 
The Arc de Triomphe was erected for this pur- 
pose in the Champs Elysees. A splendid thing it 
is ; one can see it for miles, and it bears a near 
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examination, with its sculptured groups. There 
is the pillar in the Place Vendome, made from 
the cannon taken at Austerlitz, and many other 
trophies. 

We visited the Sevres factories on the Seine, 
sailing under the bridges, some of them adorned 
with carved figures. There are wooded banks on 
either side. It was a pleasant but warm trip in 
summer, when we visited it later. The factory is 
owned by the Government, and such large prices 
are asked for the china that only royalty or great 
wealth can possess it. We were interested in a 
couple taking their bridal trip down the Seine, 
accompanied by bridesmaid and best- man. The 
bride, in white, looked happy in the cheap finery 
arranged with Parisian taste. The groom seemed 
resigned but anxious, while the attendant pair of 
friends consoled him on either side, not taking 
much notice of the bride. He had the air of a 
victim, which he really might have been, in the 
marriages of convenience usual in France, and 
not confined to high life. We saw afterwards on 
Lake Lugano another bridal pair of the peasant 
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class, the bride attired in national costume, with 
silver chains over a brown bodice, and long 
green silk apron ! 

The Church of Saint Chapell was built in the 
twelfth century by St. Louis to hold the relics he 
had bought of John of Brittany and his son, King 
Baldwin of Jerusalem. Thev were afterwards 
removed to Notre Dame. This church was 
undergoing repairs, but we saw a beautiful rose 
window. 

Washington's birthday was celebrated by the 
Parisians, but not as our national holiday. It is 
a fC'te day in connection with the Carnival, the 
celebration of which the government discourages, 
but which is, nevertheless, a general holiday, be- 
cause it is just before Lent. The boulevards were 
thronged with gay, good-humored groups, some 
in fancy dresses, who trudged in couples and in 
families through the mud, attended by bands of 
music. The procession did not amount to much, 
as it came on to rain. I saw no drunkenness, 
heard no violence. 

I must not forget to make mention of the Bou 
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Marchd, to which every stranger goes, as well as 
to the Palais Royal. In the latter one sees a 
succession of splendid shops, glittering with 
diamonds and rare souvenirs of value, as well as 
restaurants where the finest and most expensive 
viands are spread at the highest figure. At 
ordinary eating houses there are arranged tables 
upon the street, where, even in winter, they eat 
and drink. There are, also, the Louvre stores, 
which some think better than the Bon Marche. 
Good order and excellent system prevail. We 
were waited upon only by men, and always 
English speaking salesmen are provided. Ladies 
soon become acquainted with these great stores, 
and the Palais Royal is a brilliant scene of splen- 
dor not to be forgotten. 

The streets are thronged with people and 
vehicles. One has some trouble to get across 
without being run over. Carriages take you very 
cheaply — a franc and half for one course for two 
persons. They have chauff*e cabs, heated with hot 
water boxes. Immense omnibuses, drawn by 
JPercheron horses, two or three harnessed abreast, 
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will carry tifty-throo passengers! They seat half 
that lunnbor on top, reached by a flight of steps. 
I only noticed one railway for street cars. They 
adopt our American improvements slowly. 

Wc returned to Paris again in the early summer, 
taking the same apartments in Hotel Normandy, 
rather the worse for intervening wear. We found 
the room hot and uncomfortable, and very noisy 
with the turmoil of the street reaching us through 
the open casement. All day and night the rumb- 
ling of carriages and wagons, the barking of 
many doirs, permitted to run at large (I do not 
wonder at the Pasteur system having ample scope 
here), the ceaseless crack of the driver's whip, 
the human chatter — all conspired to make up a 
clamor such as nearly drove me wild. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PARIS AND ENVIRONS IN SUMMER. 

JN the summer when we drove out, down the 
Champs Elyseea, past the Arc de Triomphe 
to the Boia de Boulogne, how beautiful was 
Paris! For miles and miles the wide and pleas- 
ant street stretched away, Ijrauehing off at places 
into side avemies. There were finely planted and 
well trimmed growths of trees in stately forests. 
There was rural landscape scenery, as well as 
mimic lakes, grottos, waterfalls and .fountains, 
so closely resembling nature, yet so well kept 
as to be an improvement on it; with bright 
flower gardens to gratify a love of color. Wild 
flowers are encouraged along the drives amid 
the grass, and all barren soil cultivated. This 
is the famous pleasure drive, and of after- 

(27) 
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nooiiH and evenings one sees the elite of Paris 
and itH guests, in brilliant equipages and elegant 
^jOHturnes, passing and repassing each other. 
'J'hose who cannot afford a carriage have seats 
provided for them all along the route into the 
very (country, where they can take their ease and 
envy or enjoy the pleasure of others. This is 
ofU^n taken by bridal couples as a wedding jour- 
ney. The foliage is fine and fresh; birds are 
Hinging in the trees; the odor of sweet flow^ers is on 
the air, and the streets are well swept — a most ex- 
(Miljitnt precaution, and one Americans appreciate. 
All is bewildering pleasure and a snare. For 
under all this beautiful exterior is the depravity'' 
of a nation moHtly given up to pleasure and folly, 
that til inks not of the morrow, but only that to- 
day it " nitiy eat, drink and be merry." 

We visited the Cemetery of Tore la Chaise, and 
there saw the tomb of Abelard and Heloise, where 
also the most distinguished people are buried. I 
was surprised at its neglected appearance. I 
think it can be no part of French religion (or 
irreligion) to beautify the place of graves. Itiill 
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looked most dismal, even in the broad daylight. 
The wreaths of immortelles, with which they 
decorate the tombs, have such a stiff, artificia 
look. Biit while the Catholic faith fails to pro- 
duce much genuine fruit in Paris, the McCall 
Mission is working hard and doing great good, 
and gathering in the grain that is " white and 
ready for harvest." Numbers are embracing this 
opening for the light of the Gospel without super- 
stition, and they go on increasing. To me the 
French did not seem so flippant and trifling as I 
expected, but a people in ' grave earnest, even 
about their pleasures. We know how soon the 
fire of discord can break forth amongst them and 
fan their passions into a great conflagration, that 
will ravage and destroy, and will not spare their 
choicest treasures of art, which centuries have 
accumulated, nor the lives of their most dis- 
tinguished citizens. 

In the summer we visited Versailles, driving 
out in coaches, past St. Cloud, which was de- 
stroyed in the Revolution. We first stopped at 
the Palace of the Trianon, built by Louis XIV 
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a« a home for Madame de Maintenon. Here are 
many royal portraits and relics. Amongst other 
things, they showed us a bed which had been fitted 
up for (iueen Victoria when on a visit to Louis 
Philippe, but she did not sleep in it. No doubt 
the associations were not pleasant to this virtuous 
(pi(5on, nor the bed very comfortable. I under- 
stand she takes her bed with her when she goes 
visiting. 

Versailles is the ancient palace of the kings of 
Franco, their homes through many centuries. 
It was handed over by Louis Philippe as a mu- 
seum to the nation, after defraying the expense 
of rej)airing and re-arranging it from his private 
purs(;. lie dedicated it " To all the glories of 
France;.'' There are one hundred and seventy- 
three rooms of different sizes, measuring in line 
two miles; and of pictures, which line the walls, 
there are live miles. 

It was occupied by King William and his staff 
in the Franco-German war. The greatest care 
was taken that nothing should be mutilated. In 
those that were occupied by his sick and wounded 
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the paintings were covered with canvas. It was 
here that he was afterwards proclaimed Emperor 
of Germany, in the Salon des Glaces ; no doubt a 
bitter mgrtification to the French. The palace is 
very rich with gildings and frescos, and full of 
paintings of royal and distinguished people and 
battle-scenes. The long corridors are lined on 
either side with statues which I should like to 
have examined, but the guide hurried us on by 
" lightning express." There was the form of 
Talleyrand, of Catherine de Medicis on her knees 
at prayer, she was very devout (?), of Chevalier 
Bayard, Henry of Navarre, the Duke of Guise, 
Richelieu, and hosts of others. In one room a 
central piece of Napoleon at St. Helena, with a 
map of the world spread before him, he looking 
so sick and wan, was very striking. In the long 
and splendid ball room, beautifully preserved and 
adorned with mirrors. Napoleon III gave a ball 
to Queen Victoria in 1855. Its windows looked 
out upon the gardens, with colored lights arranged 
to be reflected in the miniature lakes and fountains, 
and all the charm of music and decoration was 
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added to the scene. A stairway, in the shape of a 
horseshoe, led from tlie central window down to 
the gardens, adorned with plants and brilliantly il- 
luminated. The scene resembled fairyland. Down 
the wide marble stairway Napoleon and Eugenie 
descended to meet the Queen. It is a fine stair- 
case, with high windows and stately chandeliers. 
Alas for Napoleon ! alas for Eugdnie ! 

We saw the small private apartments of the 
ill-fated Marie Antoinette. Many of the orna- 
ments of the rooms and the locks of the doors 
had been made or adjusted by her husband, 
Louis XVI, who is said to have been a better 
mechanic than king. Also the balcony where 
she had appeared to the mob, accompanied by 
Lafayette, who strove to appease them by respect- 
fully kissing her hand, as the clamor was so great 
no words could be heard. This was the begin- 
ning of the bloody reign of terror. We saw the 
narrow stair by which she had striven to escape, 
but afterwards saved herself at that time by flee- 
ing to the King's apartment. She accompanied 
him to Paris, trusting to the honor of the French. 
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people; afterwards to the Tuileries, to prison, and 
to death. 

Everything at Versailles is in excellent preser- 
vation and kept very clean. It was a most at- 
tractive spot, where I should like to have lingered ; 
but we were hurried on and away to Paris 
through the Champs Elysees, by the Madeleine 
and Obelisk, where stood the bloody guillotine 
when Paris was given over to the fury of the 
mob. The same fountains play, the same winds 
blow, the same sun shines, and all is loveliness 
around us now. Yet we cannot but feel some- 
what, that we are treading upon a slumbering 
giant, a volcano that may burst forth again to 
electrify and horrify the civilized world. 

In Versailles we saw the state carriages ; heavy, 
gilded splendors, used on the great occasions of 
royalty. There were children's carriages and 
little sleighs. I had not known there was ever 
snow enough for sleighing in France. We went 
another day to see the stately gardens. They 
were very fair, with lakes and fountains, trees, 
shrubbery and flowers, with vistas of distant 
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scenery stretching far away into the country. 
The avenues were lined with statuary, the foun- 
tains adorned with tlie same. Here Paris comes 
to picnic, and on holidays they are crowded. 
The fountains play once a month only, it is so 
expensive. The large fountain, especially, costs 
the government from 8,000 to 10,000 francs each 
time. The grounds are not nearly so extensive 
us they look, but have been designed with a view 
to give much appearance of space, a triumph of 
landscape gardening. 

When I asked the portiere at Hotel Nor- 
mandy, what we could combine in an afternoon 
with these gardens, he said : 

" Have you been to La petite Trianon?" 

No, we had not. 

" Well, you must not miss that, it is a perfect 
little jewel ; the gardens are just heavenly !" 

So we went. La petite Trianon was a favorite 
toy of Marie Antoinette ; a succession of pastoral 
scenes, where her court went to play at peasant life. 
There was the dairy, to milk and make the but- 
ter, the mill to grind flour, and all the appliances 
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of farm life; a number of Swiss cottages, in 
pretty good preservation, where we could see the 
old furnituje through the windows, which were 
fastened as well as the doors ; nor could we 
ascend the stairs to the upper balconies. Real 
harvesters were busy cutting the grass and gath- 
ering it; swans were swimming in the lakes, 
spanned by rustic bridges. I do not wonder that 
our portiere, tired of the noise and excitement of 
Paris, should feel it a perfect delight, on holidays, 
to bring his family picnicing there, to lie upon 
the fragrant grass and listen to the wild birds 
sing. 

A touch of nature will find its way to every 
heart, and bring more exquisite enjoyment than 
anything artificial. I said to him one day : 

" I never saw a people so petted and humored as 
you Parisians are, and I wonder if you realize how 
much the government does for your enjoyment, 
and how many beautiful things are provided that 
cost you nothing?" 

He looked at me dubiously, and made no 
reply. But I think they are like a set of 
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Spoiled children, easily offended, and regard- 
less of their blessings, ready to fly off at a 
tangent when excited or made angry, either by 
politics or passion. Immense sums are spent by 
tlie government in keeping up these beautiful 
objects of every kind. I wish there was more 
(lone for our countrymen in this way; but they 
might be none the happier. Human nature is 
the same ungrateful thing everywhere, insensible 
to its blessings, always craving the unattainable. 
At Versailles we were amused, but rather 
ashamed as Americans, with a man from Georgia, 
who had come abroad prospecting a railroad. 
He had been in England at the Queen's Jubilee, 
had paid a large sum for a seat along the route 
of procession, and got a good view. Then he had 
taken a run across to Paris, and had gotten into 
the coach with our excursion. He talked a good 
(leal and was constantly laughing at his own 
witticisms. Going through the palace he seemed 
amazed, and remarked : "This is a pretty nice 
place !" without, I think, having any idea of its 
history. He had seen some* ruins in England 
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and thought there was one man who had done 
more damage than anybody else in the world, 
and that was " old Cromwell." But we do not 
often have to blush for our countrymen. If they 
do not know, they generally have the sense to 
keep quiet. I heard a lady say once, that when 
she first went abroad she was quite ignorant of 
the different orders of architecture; she, there- 
fore, thought it best to look wise and make no 
remarks at all. And the plan worked very well. 
Through the early summer there are salons 
opened in Paris, a collection of statuary and 
paintings of some of their best artists. Such an 
exhibition would not be tolerated by public 
opinion, either in England or the United States, 
and yet tourists and others, of both nations, as- 
sist to crowd these places. I could not bear to 
stand before pictures conspicuous by their nudity, 
but hurried through, while groups of both sexes 
and all ages were busy admiring or criticizing 
them, although there was a larger preponderance 
of men. This is one of the many indications 
which marks the laxity of the morals, and the 
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great under-curreut which runs with a seemingly" 
fair surface. Of course there are mixed through 
them unexceptionable pictures; but Paris has 
been compared to a whited sepulchre, beautiful 
indeed, outwardly. One sees over so many of 
the public buildings the inscription, " Libert^, 
Egalite, Fraternite," and cannot help feeling 
there is something more needed for this rich and 
fair republic, to make her truly great among the 
nations of the earth. 





3d Mo., 23d. 
"E went to Lyons by rail. A pretty, 
yoniig French woman was in the 
H^^^IL. carriage with us. I took her for 

led lady, and was quite interested in her. 
Having a little time before starting, she placed 
her traveling bag in her seat and then got off to 
chat awhile longer with a young man who came 
to see her off. When the moment of parting ar- 
rived, she kissed him on one cheek, then on the 
other; a few words more, then another kiss, a 
liaud-shake over the sash of the closed door, a 
wave of the handkerchief, when she retired to a 
corner, turning her face away to conceal the flow- 
ing tears. But in a little while she brightened up 
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and talked to M in French with great 

vivacity. It afterwards transpired that she could 
speak Ii^nglish, but she was too well bred to 

smile at the imperfect French in which M 

was conversing with her. 

She was in strong contrast to a couple who 

contested her seat with A . We had been in 

the restaurant car, and, returning, she found her 
seat claimed by this party, who stormed away at 
her when she sat down. In vain were her ex- 
planations and expostulations, in which the 
young lady joined. They fairly pushed her out 
of the seat and took possession of it with great 
satisfaction. I remarked in English that I never 
b(ilieved French people could be rude. I think 
the man understood me by the way he looked ; 
but they were selfish, vulgar people, dressed off 
with a great deal of cheap finery, although travel-, 
ing in first-class cars. 

24th. 

This morning we intended to start for Mar- 
seilles, expecting to join A in Nice, as the 

Carnival was over and we hoped to find apart- 
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ments there more easily. On going to the salle 
a m.anger, we were informed by the waiter, there 
had been a great earthquake all along the coast 
of the Mediterranean ; much property destroyed 
and many lives lost. We concluded to remain 
in Lyons and await an answer to a telegram 

We soon received one from A , forwarded 

from Paris : " Safe and well at Nice ! " This was 
reassuring ; but so great was the excitement and 
confusion on the line, that actually five days 
elapsed before we could get a clear understanding 
whether she would come to us, or we go on to 
her. The mails finally helped us to a more satis- 
factory conclusion. During these five days our 
hotel was thronged by the most panic-stricken 
people hurrying back with all speed, through 
Lyons, to Paris, to England, in the wintry 
weather, anywhere to get away from the Riviera. 
In a day or two 20,000 left. Those who got off" 
amongst the first, congratulated themselves, 
scarcely waiting to pack their trunks or to pay 
their bills. It is asserted that strong men actually 

lifted women off" their seats in the railway car- 
4 
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riages and set them on the ground, taking their 
places ! 

We listened, greatly interested, to the details 
of various parties, especially as we were easy 
about our own little daughter. The experiences 
of different people were quite remarkable. All 
united that there were three shocks succeeding 
each other in the space of an hour. People almost 
universally abandoned their houses, some erect- 
ing tents in the streets, some taking carriages at 
very high prices and driving into the country, 

some again, sleeping, as did A , in a tram-car. 

The Carnival was just over. Scarcely had the 
revellers returned from the last ball, on the 
morning of Ash Wednesday, when the first shock 
came at six o'clock: the usual rumbling noise, 
like heavy vehicles in the street, with the oscil- 
lating motion. Then great consternation every- 
where, for all knew what it meant. People awoke 
from sleep, jumped out of bed, and ran down 
stairs, without stopping to dress, the involuntary 
impulse being to get out of the house. The sub- 
ject was new to us and very interesting, and we 
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did not weary of the repetition. When we spoke 
of going to the Riviera, they thought we were in- 
sane. 

" Going to Nice ! " they exclaimed, as if that 
were the last place to be visited. 

We did go after five days; not having passed 
through the nervous shock of the earthquake 
ourselves, we did not dread it. But the engines 
carried empty trains to the Mediterranean. 

Meantime we walked around Lyons. The river 
Rhone flows through it, spanned by fine bridges. 
Squads of infantry are often seen on the streets, 
their worldly possessions strapped to their backs ; 
they all looked small men. We took a long 
drive, and visited some churches. The principal 
one was on the heights above the city, necessitat- 
ing quite a climb. This is my weak point ; but I 
find they erect their ch-urches on high ground, 
partly, perhaps, for the elevating influences, 
partly as a kind of penance. It was com- 
paratively early when we ascended, and the steep 
streets looked deserted. On descending we met 
priests, nuns, mothers with little children, bring- 
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ing their votive offerings to present at the shrine 
of Notre Dame de Fourviere. It must have been 
a saint's day. The old church, built in the 
thirteenth century, is under the wing of the new. 
The latter, commenced sixteen year&ago, is not 
nearly finished. It will be a fine structure, and 
commands a view of the city of Lyons, especially 
good from the observatory, to which I did not 
climb, but contented myself with a view lower 
down. ^ 

We had some fine sunshiny days, w^hen an open 
wood-fire kept us v^ry comfortable, so that we 
felt we were getting nearer the south land. We 
went to see the silk factories, and walked out 
every day. Finally, after many telegrams and 
letters passing, we concluded to go to Cannes, 
where the earthquake had been lighter on ac- 
count of its rocky foundations, and people seemed 
to feel safer. Monte Carlo has the same character. 
The English papers said it would only have been 
a just retribution if Monte Carlo had been en- 
gulphed, on account of its gambling; and an 
Italian priest taught his class that the earth- 
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quake was meant as a punishment for the sins of 
the people. In point of fact it was lighter there 
than elsewhere, and the gambling went on as 
usual immediately afterwards. 

3d Mo. 5th. 
We went to Cannes on a train that had 
no sleeper ; so I sat up all night and got very 
tired. On arriving, we drove at once to the 
Prince of Wales, and found no difficulty in get- 
ting rooms. The landlady, an English woman, 
met us, and was very cheerful about the earth- 
quake. The shock had been so slight, she said, 
she thought it was the hot water boiler explod- 
ing, and ran down stairs to scold the cooks! 
However, all the boarders left their rooms and 
sought the large garden of the hotel. There 
were some conflicting accounts about the Prince 
of Wales, who was there at the time attending 
the Carnival. Some said he merely turned over 
in bed, and said it was nothing alarming. 
Others, I judge the most correct, had it that he 
ran out into the passage of his room, which was 
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Oil the first floor, in his bare feet; then, probably 
thinking that undignified, he retreated and bore 
the last shocks in bed. The English, getting 
uneasy about him, wished to recall him, and as 
soon as he had attended tlie dedication of a 
Memorial Church to the Duke of Albany, his 
younger brother, who died at Cannes two years 
ago quite suddenly, he returned to England. 

At Cannes, as elsewhere, the earthquake was 
the general theme of conversation, but all thought 
this city a safe place to stay. It is pretty much 
settled by English people, as those are mostly 
who are guests at our hotel. It was pleasant to 
be able again to speak one's own and only tongue; 
but, I thought, they looked askance at us Amer- 
icans, and were not disposed to make advances. 
One must have letters of introduction to be ac- 
ceptable. The change of climate was very great; 
it had been cold in Paris and Lyons. Here it was 
lovely; the deciduous trees were not in leaf, but 
there were so many olives and evergreens, with 
acacias and peach, cherry and plum trees in full 
bloom; the orange and lemon full of fruit, so 
that we scarcely missed them. 
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In the gardens of the hotel are many tropical 
trees and beds of flowers, I think, transplanted, 
so that we seemed suddenly to have come upon 
summer. The change was delightful ; to us it 
feels fresh and bracing ; but when the sun shines 
out cheerfully, the English say : " It is hot, very 
hot ! " Ah ! if they knew anything of American 
heats, they might thus express themselves ! We 
went to the flower markets and bought great 
bunches of violets, narcissus, hyacinths, acacias, 
mignonettes, daffodils and anemonies of various 
colors, grown in the open air, and brought by the 
peasant women, who chaffer with the buyers 
about prices. There are no roses for sale, except 
those from green-houses, and they are very ex- 
pensive. We saw some hardy ones growing to 
the walls, with but little bloom. 

At Cannes we had our first view of the blue 
Mediterranean. It is the color of the soft sky 
over it. People sit and watch the sea, as they do 
at home in mid-summer. Always, and every- 
where it has its peculiar power to fascinate, but 
there is something wonderful about this clearness 
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of color. We had several pleasant drives, one to 
Valoris, especially lovely. The roads are excel- 
lent, and wind up the mountain, aflfording at 
various points, views of distant scenery, where 
mountain, sea- and sky are almost blended into 
one ; the former snow-capped, which always gives 
a distinctive charm of its own. At a turn in the 
road a group of nuns came suddenly into view, 
with their black dresses and white caps. They 
eyed us with curiosity, and probably knew us for 
Americans, who appear to be recognized every- 
where. 

There are many handsome residences all 
through the city, set in the*midstof their gar- 
dens, as well as overlooking the sea. A national 
characteristic of the English is the high im- 
penetrable wall of mason work or thick shrubbery, 
with which they surround their houses, to ex- 
clude the public gaze. We get glimpses of lovely 
gardens through iron gates, perhaps, but that is 
all. This looks very seljBsh; it is certainly 
characteristic of an exclusive people. We drove 
to the Grand Pine, a solitary tree, commanding 
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an outlook of from eighteen to twenty miles, with 
the same blending of sea and sky. Another 
drive to California (a familiar name), where the 
water that supplies Cannes is jBltered and sent 
down wonderfully clear. I kept my seat in the 

carriage driving up, as I always do, but C 

and M walked, availing themselves of short 

cuts and by-ways in gaintng the ascent, arriving 
heated and worn out at the top. 

On the 10th we took an excursion to the 
Islands of St. Honore and St. Marguerite. On 
the latter is the fortress in which Marshal 
Bazaine was imprisoned, from which he escaped 
by the management of his wife, who disguised 
him in her own clothes. It was also here where 
the " Man with the Iron Mask " was so long con- 
fined. St. Honore has an old monastery and the 
ruins of a fort, built in the eleventh century, now 
fallen to decay, despite efforts to restore it. Here 
is a rude painting to the memory of five hundred 
Christians, who were attacked and slain by 
Saracen pirates. " The blood of the Martyrs is 
the seed of the Church." So from this point 
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Christianity is supposed to have spread all over 
this part of Europe. A new monastery has been 
built. Monks do the gardening and farming on 
the island, in a primitive manner. No woman is 
allowed to enter the walls. Every arrangement 
is of the plainest and rudest kind. Huge borders 
of lavender and orchards of olive trees form part 
of their revenue. 

At Golfe Juan, a few miles from Cannes, there 
are large potteries. The business has remained 
in one family, I heard, for centuries. There is a 
decided superiority in one house, where they do 
artistic work and employ experts. We were in- 
duced to make some purchases. After we left 
Cannes, Queen Victoria paid a visit there; it was 
the scene of her son's death, and a pure white 
marble fountain has been placed by citizens to 
commemorate the event. She also visited the 
pottery and bought some vases. They make some 
very large ones for adorning private grounds. 




CHAn'ER y. 

CANNES-NICE— MONTE CA HL 0—MKNTONE. 

;i^'iT"E had 11 succession of lovely days 
after coming to CanneSj not one 
rainy for two weeks. Our room 
ou the third floor let in the sunshine, wJiich is 
full, steady, glorious, and we did not need tire 
until after sunset. Tlie windows eomnianded 
a view of distant mountuin, sea and sky, and the 
garden below, with its tropical foliage. Invalids 
were carried out to lie on mattresses, or sit in 
easy chairs, basking in the sun. 

At the head of our table d'hote sat a gentleman 
who bore a marked resemblance to George Wash- 
ington. He was the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Dublin, and had a fine rich voice in singing. 
The ladies of his party were quite affable. A 
(51) 
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Sister of the English Church was here as nurse. 
Slie was a lady, and dressed in the regulation of 
her order, gray, with thick white linen cap, collar 
and apron. A large gold cross was hung around 
her neck by a blue ribbon. She was young and 
piecing. 

There was a meeting held in the saUe a manger, 
in which five noble English lords addressed the 
audience, on the subject of encouraging emigra- 
tion with the lower classes. Lord Brabazon, the 
chief speaker, was introduced in flattering terms, 
as one who, from his youth, had denied himself 
those gratifications and pleasures appropriate to 
his rank, and had devoted himself to suffering 
humanity. He gave some harrowing statistics of 
the condition of the working classes in England, 
and the poor pay they get. Eight thousand men 
are turned away daily from the London docks, 
who want work. It was a tussle and a struggle 
with the strongest, and a gentleman had deter- 
mined he would try for himself, and resolved he 
would not spend any money except what he 
earned. He disguised himself as a workman. 
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and actually walked over the heads of the dense 
crowds, but succeeded, and got the work, at wages 
of 2s. a day. 

Women are paid for making common shirts 
three farthings a piece (IJ cts. of our money). 
For making fine shirts 6d. a piece (12J cts.). "For 
sewing on 92 buttons and making 76 buttonholes, 
8d. A lady disguised herself as a working woman. 
She concluded to fill match boxes, as that did not 
require skill, and by dint of working hard for 
fourteen hours a day, at the end of the week she 
had earned 2s. ^d. Then she tried hiring rooms 
to live in. For two rooms the lowest price was 
4s. a week. She could get one room for 2s. 6d. 
By taking a bed-fellow she could divide the ex- 
pense, which just left her for all other purposes 
Is. 3d., or about 30 cts. of our currency, a week ! 
Think of that, women of America ! 

Lord . Brabazon urged those present, and his 
audience were principally of the nobility and 
gentry, to agitate the subject when they returned 
to England. He strongly advised emigration as 
a remedy, and wanted the government to assist 
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in defraying expenses, to be paid back gradually 
in instalments after their crops were gathered. 
He recommended Australia, Canada, British Co- 
lumbia; not, I noticed, the United States, where, 
of all other places, they want to go the most. 

Our dear A had spent a day with us 

after we came to Cannes, but could not leave her 
sick friend, made really ill by the fright and ex- 
posure of the earthquake. We took an excursion 
to Nice and Mentone to see the ravages of the 
shock, going by train to the latter place, then 
taking carriages back to Monte Carlo. The drive 
was beautifully picturesque, always keeping the 
blue sea in view, with overhanging cliffs and 
glimpses of mountain scenery. Deciduous trees 
were not yet in leaf, but the sage green of the 
olives, the glossy foliage of the orange and lemon 
trees, full of golden fruit, the numerous ever- 
greens, with the heavy growth of grass, gave sum- 
mer to the landscape. Miserable-looking little chil- 
dren took advantage of rising ground, when the 
horses walked, to beg us to buy their wild flowers 
and freshly plucked lemons. Horribly deformed 
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cripples, making capital of their misfortunes, 
awaited us on the road, begging; but they were 
not importunate. 

Thus, in the balmy sunshine we drove to Monte 
Carlo, the coachman taking us, as a matter of 
course, straight to the Casino, which, with its 
splendid marble buildings highly ornamented, 
its fine music and extensive gardens, makes the 
most attractive feature of the place. It is so 
beautifully situated, that, were it not for the 
gambling, it would be by far the most popular 
spot on the Riviera. But I, for one, would never 
go there to stay. I would not have my mind 
familiarized with the sin that is covered over. 
We walked through the elegantly decorated 
gambling rooms to take a look. Eight tables 
were filled, the players seated, the outer circles 
looking on, although some would bend forward 
and make a move. Old and middle aged, young 
men and girls, all kinds were there, with counte- 
nances much like others. It was morning, and 
there were no particularly anxious faces ; by 
evening, I am told, they grow more so. There 
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was a terribly earnest air about the whole place. 
No laughter nor levity, and but little conversa- 
tion. All seemed watchful silence, broken by the 
click of gold and silver and the results called 
out, generally in favor of the bank. Gold was 
flying about and exchanging hands freely, but it 
was upon the faces of the players I looked. I 
could not but expect they would show the strain, 
but they did not appear to. I once saw the 
picture of a young man who had murdered a 
woman in cold blood, and he was a mild, gentle- 
manly looking fellow ! 

We soon went out, feeling uncomfortable there, 
and walked a little through the grounds, which 
are very fine and filled with strollers. I sat down 
on a bench and looked out upon the sea, and 
said : 

" It were better a thousand times to lie at the 
bottom of this tranquil sea, than thus to be gam- 
bling away souls and bodies !" 

It is said that one hundred suicides last year 
were directly attributable to Monte Carlo, not to 
mention the ruined lives of those who leave hope 
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behind them there. It cannot be for long that the 
nations of Europe, who have driven out these 
licensed gambling houses elsewhere, will bear 
with them here. This same company is said to 
have offered to rebuild the palace of St. Cloud, if 
the French government would allow them the use 
of it for ten years for gambling purposes, but the 
offer was refused. 

The Prince of Monaco lives in quite a plain 
building on the height above. He is an old man, 
and was once very poor ; now he has grown quite 
rich on his rentals. At this time he was sick and 
away from home. He had written a letter of 
sympathy to the sufferers from the earthquake. 
The French government appropriated 1,000,000 
frs., the Pope 10,000 frs., and good King Humbert 
of Italy made personal sacrifices for that purpose. 
Did ever any one hear before of a king who did 
that in sympathy with the poor and afflicted? 

We drove around Mentone. It was much in 
ruins; few houses were safe to live in, they 
w^ere taking many of the walls down as unsafe. 
Nice did not suffer so much, and to Nice we went 

5 
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from Cannes on the 16th, to be near our A 

and her invalid friend. We went to the Hotel 
Mediterranee, overlooking the sea, and stayed a 
week. Spending one day at Nice the week pre- 
vious, we had experienced a slight but unmistak- 
able shock. There was the rumbling noise 
as of heavy wagons passing, then the trembling 
motion. Those who had remained from stronger 
nerves or necessity, after the great shocks, were 
again very much agitated. We were rather glad 
to have this little experience, and kept our equa- 
nimity, but saw on our way to the station the 
frightened people bringing out their bedding 
into the streets, preparing to spend the night 
there, or standing in anxious groups upon the 
pavement. The prophets, of whom there had 
arisen several, were still busy prophesying other 
shocks, which, however, did not come. As they 
had not anticipated the first, neither were they 
wise enough to say when they would cease. 

We arrived after nightfall. To make the 
house clieerful they had lit fires in every room 
througli which we passed, and had the gas burn- 
ing brightly. Also a good dinner was prepared 
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But we soon found we were sole guests in a 
house that had been crowded to overflowing. 
The rooms were mostly closed up. Our host 
talked very cheerfully, striving to make light of 
it, but we realized that his business was ruined. 
It was not a very lively thing to contemplate the 
cracked ceiling and walls, to work away at the 
doors that would not shut, and the locks that 
were strained. Added to these the drain pipes 
had burst, and the house was in an unhealthy 
condition. We enjoyed the services of but one 
waiter, one chambermaid, one porter; the latter 
supplying all deficiencies. But to offset these 
discouragements we had a splendid view of the 
Mediterranean, and the people of Nice said it 
never looked finer, covered with white caps and 
streaked with all colors. Against the horizon it 
was deep blue, then green, ruby and torquoise, 
breaking upon the beach in white foam. The 
sky looked pale in contrast to the sea. It was the 
finest sheet of water I ever saw. 

One day they had a battle of flowers. It was 
the mid-Lent Carnival. Nice tried hard to be a 
little festive, but there was only the response of a 
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few carriages in procession. These were dec- 
orated all over with flowers ; body, wheels and 
all. The occupants, in gala dresses, tossed bou- 
quets in passing and repassing, while the horses 
were gay with flowers and ribbons. Those who 
had their colors massed, one hue predominating, 
looked the best. Bands of music accompanied 
the procession. They tried this show for three 
continuous days — as the weather had been chilly, 
each day they hoped for warmer sunshine,, but 
the whole thing came out a failure, although every 
arrangement had been made for its success. The 
mistral was blowing furiously, filling one's eyes 
with fine sand and cold, which blew from the 
Alpine summits. This was what made the sea 
so peculiarly beautiful. But invalids dread this 
wind and shut themselves up while it lasts. Nice 
is dead, for this season at least. The fireworks 
succeeded better, and really looked very fine to 
me, who have seldom seen a handsome display. 
This took place out at sea. The small boats, flit- 
ting about with their colored lights, looked fairy- 
like. From a government vessel the large pieces 
were sent off* in full view of an admiring crowd. 



CHAPTER VL 



SAN REMO—PISA-NA Pl.ES. 



. N the morumg of t)ie 24tb, a bright, sun- 
shiny day, we left our regretful host 
of the Hotel Mediterrtinee and started 
in a carriage drawn by four horses, five persons 
in our party, with bags, bundles and trunks, and 
wended our way southward by the famous Car- 
nichi road. 

A pale face, lit up with smiles and brave cheer- 
fulness, yet with tearful eyes; an invalid, lovely 
in her rose-colored gowu, leaned out of a window 
to wave us adieu. Slowly we ascended the moun- 
tain, assisted by a fifth horse, which was sent back 
when the summit was reached. It is thought this 
road was built by Napoleon I, and it is still very 
(61) 




li 
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excellent. It gave us, by its beautiful command 
of scenery, tbe most enjoyable day we bave bad 
in Europe, one never to be forgotten. To our left 
was an ever lovely vision of snow mountains; to 
our rigbt cultivated terraces, with all manner of 
crops and frequent glimpses of the varying 
Mediterranean ; sea and sky blending into one. 
Monte Carlo and tbe Principality of Monaco lay 
beneath us. Here and there were groups of 
houses, with picturesque gardens. We passed 
many wayside shrines, and peasant women, pois- 
ing huge bundles on their heads, knitted as they 
walked along, while children offered flowers. Tbe 
exhilaration of the mountain air, with the soft 
blue sky over us, made it charming. Our spirits 
rose with the occasion. 

We lunched at Mentone. Poor, deserted Men- 
tone! far worse destroyed than Nice. Numerous 
handsome places, with "a louer" on the gates; 
roses and fruits ungathcred on the trees; houses 
deserted, once the smiling homes from which the 
owners had fled precipitately, looked desolate in 
the extreme. The hotel at which we lunched was 
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to close in a few days. We went on in the after- 
noon, crossed the Italian frontier, where nominal 
customs awaited us. Here were worse cracks in 
the houses; some walls entirely down, whole towns 
camping out, and more signs of wreck everywhere. 
The shrines grew numerous, adorned with figures 
or pictures, lit with tapers, and flowers placed by 
devout souls. Curious gardens, made upon the 
solid rock, with the earth carried to them, added 
their charms. At nightfall we reached San Remo, 
having driven forty miles, and were not tired. 

We stopped at the Bellevue. Truly it deserves 
the name, set in its gardens of fruits and flowers, 
and overlooking the white-capped Mediterranean. 
San Remo is an old town and has some narrow 
streets arched over, significant of former earth- 
quakes. All its best streets and hotels front the 
sea. The air is balmy, a restful and favorite re- 
sort for invalids. Thither has since been brought 
the Crown Prince of Germany, dying of an incur- 
able disease. He left it to be crowned an Emperor, 
making a toilsome journey to his own land again, 
and exchanging the soft airs of Italy for the fierce 
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gales of the North. Despite these, his general 
health seemed good, only the local disease, like a 
slow poison, eating its way to death. 

We went on by rail to Pisa, passing the town 
of Diana Marina, that was entirely destroyed by 
the earthquake. The inhabitants generally were 
living out of doors. Arrived at Pisa quite late in 
the afternoon. Here are many marble and ala- 
baster shops; the Carara quarries are near to it. 
Not wishing to make purchases on the Sabbath, 
and having only one day to spend here, we drove 
after dinner to the alabaster shops, roused up the 
custodian, who had retired to bed, and wondered 
greatly why we did not wait until the next day. 
We made some purchases of small pieces, which 
were sent on to Liverpool. In the morning we 
visited the Cathedral, where hangs the lamp from 
which Galileo received his idea of the pendulum 
of a clock. We visited tlie Baptistry. We saw 
the Leaning Tower. Some of our party ascended 
it, but I did not. Also the Campa Santa, where 
the most ancient relics of Pisa are kept under 
lock and key, except to strangers who pay for 
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the privilege of entering; as the general public 
knocked off the heads of ancient statuary and put 
them in their pockets! Hither the Crusaders 
brought relics from the Holy Land, and John, of 
Pisa, one hundred ships full of earth from Mount 
Calvary to make a burial ground for those who 
died in Palestine. 

A priest with black mask was begging for an 
infirmary. A fearful looking object he was, with 
red eyes looking out. These are penitents for 
some crime, which they thus hope to expiate. 

On the 28th we passed on from Pisa to Rome, 
where we stayed one night on the sixth floor of the 
Quirinal Hotel. The " lift" was out of order and 
we toiled up twelve flights of marble stairs. Next 
day we went on to Naples. Everywere I was 
surprised and pleased at the cultivation of the 
soil. It looked more like Pennsylvania farm land 
than anything we had seen. The Italian govern- 
ment, while teaching the arts of war, practices 
those of peace. We passed through a great many 
tunnels, which must have been very expensive, 
and are not pleasant to travel through. The road 
follows the sea. 
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On arriving at Naples we were driven, by what 
seemed an interminable way, from the station to 
the Hotel Bristol, selected on account of the 
healthiness of its location on an eminence over- 
looking the city. The Bay of Naples lay below 
us; great Vesuvius, with a wreath of smoke around 
its summit, was a little to our left, and with it I 
made no nearer acquaintance. It has been called 
a slumbering giant. At night one sees at times 
a rise of sparks, as when a burning log of wood 
falls into the ashes. We had rooms on the front, 
up nine flights of marble stairs, which I ascended 
by instalments. When once up, a nice large 
parlor, with open fire and sleeping room adjoin- 
ing, and a beautiful view seaward was my reward. 

On the 30th we took an excursion to Capri and 
Sorrento. The Bay of Naples is a very fine sheet 
of water, and has strange shaped sails upon it. 
On driving to the wharf I realized more than ever 
that we were in a foreign land, there were so many 
singular sights. The streets, so narrow and steep, 
the houses small and dark, the people living on 
the streets, or at their doors pursuing their avo- 
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cations, the women and children busy knitting 
uncouth shaped stockings. The city is full of 
goats, which they drive about and milk at the 
doors, to ensure the freshness of the article. There 
are cows with calves tied to them. It was all 
very odd, very picturesque, but extremely dirty ! 
At night the streets are swept ; in the morning 
littered up again with debris from the houses. 

Our boat came to anchor opposite the heights 
of Sorrento, and those landed who wished. The 
next place was the famous Blue Grotto. The pas- 
sengers were taken off in boats, and waited at the 
mouth of the Grotto, subject to the tide and a wave 
that could carry them in. I did not see it, as it 
was not deemed advisable for me to lie flat in the 
boat, which is necessary; but those who saw it 
said it was very beautiful and very blue. 

On landing at Capri we saw a solid wall of 
donkies ranged along the dock, each one led by a 
woman, who begged and besought us to take a ride 
through the town, and to a high point above it, 
commanding a view of the bay. These women 
seemed good-natured at first. When, however, 
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they could not induce us, and failed mostly with 
all, I thought they got a little cross, and I did not 
marvel. One woman was very persistent, recom- 
mending hers to me as " Good, strong, Madame," 
about the only English she could command, and 
following me around. Children importuned us 
to buy their shells and beads, and trotted along- 
side, begging. As vagrancy is now discouraged 
in Italy, we did not give them much; but one 
poor woman put forth her blind child, on whom 
we bestowed a few pennies. Poor souls ! it is the 
only way they have of making a little money, but 
they are such plagues ! There are steep steps all 
over the city from one street to another, up which 
the women drive these dbnkies with plaited tails 
They gave us no peace until we took to our boats 
and left. On the steamer were venders of tortoise 
shells, coral and cameos, with olive wood, tempt- 
ing us; but we courageously returned to Naples 
without much outlay. I was sorry afterwards I 
did not give these island people more, as they are 
so isolated. The women wear no outer wraps, 
even when it is cold, no cover for their heads, but 
a gay kerchief tied under the chin of the older 
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ones. Their feet are bare, or with the native clogs 
on. Of course they are sun-burned and dark. 
They wear all the jewelry they can get hold of. 

There is in the employ of every hotel an indi- 
vidual called sometimes a portihre but generally 
a condhrge. He is invaluable, as he possesses 
many indispensable characteristics. He must be 
intelligent, obliging, amiable, energetic; must 
speak four or five different languages, or perhaps 
more; must be thoroughly posted in everything 
that any one wants to know, and finally, he takes 
care of all letters, both coming and going. This 
valuable individual, at Hotel Bristol, a young 
Swiss, on being interviewed about Pompeii, repre- 
sented to us that our party could make a pleasant 
trip there in an open barouche, for twenty-five 
francs, and be back in time for dinner. In our 
ignorance we acquiesced, when we could have 
gone much better by rail, and had longer time 
there. As it was we only had two hours, the 
streets being thronged and dusty, under repairs, 
and the drive fourteen miles from Naples. We 
saw snow on all the near mountains. The win- 
ter had been very severe. 



CHAPTER VII. 



NAPLES— POMPEir—HERCULANEUM. 




nEN we arrived the first thing was 
lunch, then Pompeii. At one time 
the sea washed the gates of the city. 
Now it is a mile off. One has singular feelings in 
walking over streets that were buried in ashes for 
nearly eighteen hundred years. We saw, in 
pretty good preservation, the Palais de Justice, the 
Forum, the Theatre, with rows upon rows, where 
sat the spectators; the baths, with arrangements 
for hot and cold; the house of Diomed, the tragic 
poet, with dog at the entrance in mosaic; the fresco 
paintings in unfaded colors on the walls! Pom- 
peii was like a museum, packed with art treasures. 
It was singular to see the burnt loaves of bread 

(70) 
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from the ovens, in shape exactly like those sold 
in Naples now; the candies, the cakes, the fruit> 
in recognizable shapes. Vesuvius is four miles 
off. The first eruption of hot ashes was followed 
by another in three days. Many, no doubt, took 
warning and escaped. 

It was not so difficult to dig out Pompeii as 
Herculaneum, as the latter was buried in lava 
The former was a Roman city, the latter a Greek. 
So many curiosities and pieces of statuary have 
been taken out of these cities, that they have filled 
museums at Naples, at Rome, and even in London* 
On going through the first named we saw a band 
of British seamen, examining with interest the 
relics from Pompeii. 

"These," said one of the men, "are only fac- 
similes, the real are in the Kensington Museum." 

" no !" said a lady who heard the remark, 
" these are the real." 

"You are quite mistaken," persisted John Bull, 
" these that we see here are only copies." 

A characteristic English speech. It pointed 
also to the national acquisitiveness, which has 
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filled the museums of Great Britain with the 
treasures of other lands. We were so struck with 
this in London. In Naples, amongst many curi- 
osities, is the Goddess Diana of the Ephesians, 
with black (bronze) face, hands and feet, the rest 
pale marble. It is a disgusting figure. 

The guards are not allowed to accept fees, being 
the servants of the government. After going 
through Herculaneum, our party was addressed 
by the guide with his politest bow : 

"Ladies, are you satisfied?" 

To which they responded affirmatively, and 
offered him a fee which he immediately accepted. 

" Now, ladies, when you get out I will say to 
you : Are you satisfied ? to which you must reply: 
Is there anything to pay? I will then say: Noth- 
ing at all ! Nothing at all !" 

What a sensation it must have produced in 
Naples, as indeed it did over the whole civilized 
world, when the news reached it of a city found 
buried in ashes. A peasant, in sinking a well 
in 1748, discovered a painted chamber, contain- 
ing objects of antiquity. Thus was Pompeii 
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brought to light. Herculaneum had been already 
discovered. At first the excavations proceeded 
slowly and often stopped, but now the Italian 
government goes on with the work, and an annual 
sum of 69,000 francs is appropriated for this pur- 
pose. The old volcano, which caused all this 
wreck, has been long extinct. Another Vesuvius, 
at his side, is the slumbering giant now. 

Driving through Naples one day we saw a 
funeral procession on foot. First came a band 
clothed in long white dresses, with masks of the 
same color ; then a great number of priests, some 
in crimson velvet, others in blue, trimmed with 
fur, all in masks. These last carried a rich cata- 
falque with cloth held out by carriers. After- 
ward a very plain coffin carried on poles, the pre- 
sumption being that the dead was in this coffin. 
Then a large, empty hearse, very high and richly 
gilt, drawn by horses, covered with cloths of black 
and gold. And finally a motley group of very 
poor people in faded dresses, women with bare 
heads carrying children. This fine funeral must 
have been very expensive, and there would be 
6 
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masses to pay for besides. No money to buy new 
clothes. I saw a funeral in the streets of Rome 
different from this. A large body of priests and 
people were carrying great wreaths of flowers. 
Women in black, wifh lace over their heads, but 
no masks. They were chanting and carrying 
lighted candles. A few empty carriages, but 
mourners and all were walking. 

We drove to the old church of San Martini, on 
high ground, commanding a fine view of Naples 
and the surrounding country. Its beauty does 
not lie in " dim, sepulchral lights," but in wood 
carvings, varieties of marbles and fresco paintings. 
Here is where they make the old wine of Char- 
treuse. Five monks remain here to make it. 
They are only allowed to speak to each other once 
a week, upon the Sabbath. Their dress is white 
(or was originally so), a heavy woolen garment 
with cowl. I saw one drawing water from a well 
in the central court; a primitive arrangement. 
They make two kinds of wine : one is of a yellow 
color, that is taken before dinner ; the other is of 
a bright green and comes after dinner. Both are 
cordials and very strong. 
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4th Mo. 4th. 
We took a long, hot, dusty drive to Baia. It is 
considered a fine drive, but one's appreciation of 
this depends altogether on the circumstances. We 
saw a Roman amphitheatre and pits where the 
wild animals were kept. Here the fighting was 
real, and not sham as at Pompeii. Passed through 
the Puteola of Scripture, now Puzziola, and had 
pointed out to us an old pier standing out in the 
water, where they said St. Paul had landed on his 
way to Rome (?). The ruins of a Temple to Venus 

and a restaurant where we lunched were the ob- 

» 

jective points. The latter was flagged with stone, 
and the peasant women who waited on us danced 
the tarantella between whiles. 

A similar disappointment befell us in a drive 
fromCastellamare to Sorrento by way of the sea. 
I had anticipated great enjoyment in this trip. 
But alas! it came on to rain soon after we started, 
gradually increasing to a heavy and continuous 
pour, so that we missed all the beauty of Sorrento 
and the sea drive, which is considered unrivaled, 
and came back weary and draggled, aixd generally 
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discouraged, to Naples ; sorry in the midst of our 
own disappointment that we had not paid our 
driver a larger* fee. But these Italians are so ex- 
tortionate one never knows exactly the right thing 
to do. We always called upon the condhge to 
fix the price. 

One day we were sauntering about, gazing into 
shop windows, having dismissed our coachman, 
when another followed us in the most persistent 
manner, begging for a job. I had just become 
desperately indignant and was about to call a 
guard, when he wisely made off. Such drivers 
are regular nuisances. 

The shops of Naples display tortoise shells, 
cameos and coral. Also designs in lava cut beau- 
tifully. These last are a specialty of Naples that I 
saw nowhere else. It is quite an accomplishment 
to know how to buy these wares. I do not possess 
it, as they never expect the price they ask. But 
I liked the Neapolitans. They are so merry, so 
kind and obliging, so really good-hearted. They 
remind me something of the colored people in our 
Southern States. 
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In 1884 the cholera raged in Naples. There 
were 1,100 deaths daily. Discouragement and 
fear were increasing the death rates. The city 
was panic-stricken, and a prey to the pestilence. 
King Humbert, of Italy, left his royal palace of 
the Quirinal at Rome, left his lovely wife and 
only child, left everything conducive to enjoy- 
ment, health and life, and came to Naples. He 
went through the wards of the hospitals, en- 
couraging the sick; he passed through those 
parts of the city infected, in the same way. 
Everywhere his cheerful face and hopeful words 
had their good effect. He stayed for two or three 
weeks, emerging daily from his palace to go his 
rounds, risking his life to save his subjects. He 
did also another very important thing in order- 
ing the city to be thoroughly cleaned and disin- 
fected. Cholera is said to be largely a nervous 
disease, at any rate, fear aggravates it. At once 
the death rates fell off; each day they grew less 
and less, until no new cases occurred. And so 
the plague was stayed and Naples was saved. 

This act of devotion set a seal to the love of 
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his subjects. They have never forgotten it. On 
his return to Rome, the citizens said to the royal 
guards : 

"You must stand back, we will meet the 
king ! " 

So they met him at the station and brought 
him to the Quirinal with acclamations of joy. 

During the summer of 1887, while we were in 
Europe, King Humbert visited Leghorn. Some 
f^tes were given in his honor. While driving to 
a grand dinner, there were crowds in the streets 
through which he passed. One poor woman had 
a favor to ask : the life and liberty of her hus- 
band, who was in prison. She took hold of the 
carriage in her earnestness and was thrown 
down, the wheels passing over her. The king 
jumped out and lifted her from the ground, in- 
sensible. He had her conveyed to the hospital. 
During the banquet he informed himself of the 
particulars. On returning he drove to the hos- 
pital and sought the woman, whom he found in 
the common ward. He told her he had good 
news for her : First, her husband was pardoned ; 
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second, she should be removed to a private room 
and have her own especial attendant. What 
wonder that the crowd, who awaited him out- 
side, rent the air with cheers and loved him bet- 
ter than ever ? 

King Humbert, by his ready sympathy, his 
wise rule, his encouragement of agriculture, edu- 
cation and the arts and sciences, building up old 
Rome into a handsome city, as well as tumble 
down ruins generally all over Italy, while pre- 
serving historical, is firmly fixed in the hearts 
of the people. His clever (I use this word 
in the English sense) and fascinating queen. 
Marguerite, assists him with her advice, even in 
affairs of state. She is the lady patroness of most 
of the industrial interests, as well as the fine arts 
of the kingdom. She shares also the pleasures 
of the people. And these they must have. 

The royal palace at Naples belongs to the 
young prince, Amedeus, and this is to be his 
home. But Humbert, good king and faithful 
husband, has visibly aged since that fiery ordeal. 
He is not forty-five years old, a plain-looking. 
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(juict man, liut he has turned gni}', iind looks 
much older. And he has a hard time witli the 
Pope, who will not be recondled without the 
restoration of his temporal power, and refuses 
all overtures with disdain, notwithstanding great 
eiforts on the pai't of Queen Marguerite, who is a 
very devout Catholic. 




tlHAPTKR Vril. 



WK took apartiiionts at tlie Quiriiial 
HtiUil, lower down than the former 
ones we had, and made onr arrange- 
ments to stay several weeks. The first drive 
was merely to see the city. So we had a glance 
at the ruins of the Forum, the Coliseum, the 
Arch of Titus, of Constantiue, the approach to St. 
Peter's and the Vatican. The 10th being Easter, 
I stayed quietly in my room all day, but I believe 
no street processions are now allowed. After my 
coffee and rolls in the morning, we recalled the 
fact that we had partaken of no eggs for breakfast, 
the first time in my life, so far as I remember, 
(81) 
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that time-honored custom had been neglected at 
Easter. But we had eggs for lunch, and a grand 
dinner at seven o'clock ; so many courses that I 
was made sick. The waiters are drilled like a 
company of soldiers ; every movement is by the 
word of command. The final coup was reserved 
for the dessert. The lights in the chandeliers 
were lowered, and the waiters filed in procession, 
carrying ices, lit by fairy lamps. The effect was 
very pretty, all in red. It " brought down the 
house." 

The hotel was decorated with plants in leaf 
and in bloom, placed in every available spot — 
all along the stairs, on landings, in corners, etc. 
Azaleas were effective and available at this time. 
The lunch room was called " The Winter Gar- 
den," decorated by an ingenious mingling of real 
and painted plants. A pretty little garden ad- 
joined the reading room, where mimic lakes, trees, 
shrubbery and flowers, with rustic summer houses 
and cages of singing birds, gave summer to the 
scene. A German gentleman, with whom we be- 
came quite friendly at table d' hole, told us he heard 
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seven different languages spoken around him. 
An Indian princess, dressed in Eastern style, 
came into the lunch room ; we met a man with 
fez cap in the passages, who, they told me, was a 
son of Ibrahim Pasha ; there was an old lady of 
rank with a suite of apartments adjoining ours, 
an Italian princess, and several counts and count- 
esses. We saw some Japanese, said to be of rank. 
It was very cosmopolitan. 

On the 11th we went to St. Peter's and spent 
the morning there. It is a wonderful church, I 
suppose the finest in the world. The Popes are 
all buried here. One sees the bronze statue of 
Peter, cast from one of Jupiter. The thunder- 
bolts have been taken from his hand, and instead, 
are two fingers raised in blessing. In the other 
hand he holds the keys. His toe is kept bright 
by the kisses of the faithful. All the paintings 
in St. Peter's have been replaced by costly mo- 
saics, manufactured in the Vatican. The original 
pictures were then given away to the churches 
throughout Italy. There is a great variety of 
marbles in the building. One is not struck by 
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its vastness, all is so well pro})ortioned, but its 
magnificence is appallingy especially when we 
consider the immense expense of it all. St. 
Peter's was built at a cost of $40,000,0000, said to 
have been raised by the sale of indulgences, and 
nearly all the marble pillars were already the 
property of the Church. The twisted pillars, said 
to be from Solomon's Temple, are eight in num- 
ber, brought by Constantine from Alexandria. 
The thought was interesting. It may be so. 
But one of our party remarked, it was built upon 
a Pagan temple in the beginning, and it was a 
Pagan temple still. Our guide says the Pope gets 
as St. Peter's pence $8,000,000 a year, $2,000,000 
of this coming from the 'United States, mostly 
from servant girls ; none of it from Rome. But 
to please the Romans he must spend it in beauti- 
fying the city, or there would soon be no Pope. 
The music is something wonderful. 

In the crypt we saw the original St. Peter's, 
built by Constantine in the fourth century. The 
Empress Helena, mother of Constantine, wiio 
was a very pronounced convert to Christianity, 
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brought from her pilgrimage to Jerusalem a thorn 
out of the Saviour's crown, a nail from the cross 
and St. Veronica's handkerchief (?). A gilt cock 
enclosed the bones of the very cock that crowed ! 
A Roman Pontiff bears in his sculptured hand 
the head of the spear that pierced the Saviour's 
side! As we waited for the acolyte to light us 
around in the dark vaults, our guide said : 

"There are about a million saints, and fifty or 
sixty millions of miracles and relics. T am a 
Catholic, but I cannot believe these. It is im- 
possible! impossible! I do not believe in kiss- 
ing St. Peter's toe, nor in confession and absolu- 
tion."* 

I told him he was something of a Protestant. 

"Ah, no !" he said in a kind of horror, " I am 
a Christian. I believe in God. My religion is 
here," putting his hand to his head, then to his 
heart. 

He wished to describe to us the mosaic of 
Ananias and Sapphira, when he made a mistake 
which I corrected : 

* I do not endorse these numbers. Doubtless it was his exag- 
gerated manner of expressing himself. 
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"Oh! I cannot remember everything about that 
little fable !" he replied. 

So they class Bible histories with those of the 
Church, and believe all or none. This makes 
infidels of many of them. 

On parting with him I gently urged him to 
get a Bible or a Testament, both of w^hich are 
now offered for sale in the shops, and read the 
sweet story of Jesus in its simplicity. Then I 
could do no more. 

Next day we visited the Church of St. John 
Lateran, originally the Pope's church, but now he 
only oflSciates in his own private chapel. He is 
quite infirm, and rarely goes out, even into the 
Vatican gardens, considering himself a prisoner. 
The Church of the Lateran has had its gilding 
and ornaments renewed. It is very gorgeous 
and contains some of the most valued relics. In 
a kind of temple they keep the head bones of 
Peter and Paul! These are exhibited on great 
occasions. There are colossal statues of the 
twelve Apostles. Near this church is the Scala 
Santa. We saw crowds of people going up on 
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their knees, which, when accomplished, gives 
them one thousand years exemption from the 
fires of purgatory ! It was this stair up which 
Luther was climbing when he heard an inward 
voice bidding him to rise upon his feet and walk 
by faith. Whereupon, in due time, followed the 
Reformation. 

The Church of the Capuchins has one fine 
picture, as is the case with nearly all the churches 
in Rome. It is St. Michael slaying the dragon, 
and represents the head of a beautiful youth. In 
the crypt is the celebrated display of bones and 
graves. The monks of the order were formerly 
buried here, in earth brought from Jerusalem. 
Now it is not permitted. There are niches 
with skeletons arrayed in priestly garb, there are 
bones arranged ornamentally on all the walls, over 
all the chandeliers, etc. It is kept in good order 
and there is no foul smell. The Capuchins wear a 
heavy brown cloth dress, with large cape and point- 
ed cowl, and a rope tied around their w^aists. They 
take the vows of extreme poverty, and go with bare 
feet as well as bare heads. The story is that they 
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only get a new dress once a year, and that they 
live in it by night as well as by day. Some look 
quite good and new, giving the idea that there 
might be some extravagance indulged in there ; 
others look as if they had been rolled in the streets. 
We met many priests and theological students, in 
black gowns reaching to their feet, no visible 
pantaloons, and wide-trimmed hats. They 
abound here and in Naples. As a general thing 
they look well fed and unconcerned. The calling 
seems quite popular, although the monasteries 
have been suppressed. They do not bear very 
saintly characters, however. 

We only visited a few of the 365 churches of 
Rome, not being ambitious of getting entirely 
around. This number includes both Catholic 
and Protestant. The Jesuit Church of St. Igna- 
tius is said to be the richest in Rome, both in 
decorations and endowments. On one side the 
high altar are large statues of Luther and Calvin, 
cowering to the ground before a Roman prelate, 
bearing a cross and representing Christianity, 
hurling lightnings on the "Pagans!" On the 
other side is a group of similar character. 
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The Pantheon has the ancient appearance kept 
up outside. Inside it has been remodeled and 
changed into a church. It was built twenty^ 
seven years before Christ ; the same original mar- 
ble pillars with Corinthian capitals are there. The 
bronzes were taken away and placed in St. Peter's. 
The light comes from the dome. Raphael was 
buried here at the age of thirty-seven, worn out 
with ill-health and dissipations. 

Another, built on the ruins of a temple to 
Minerva by Pompey, is the only Gothic church 
in Rome. Here is the statue of Christ by Michael 
Angelo. At another church is one of Moses, with 
Rachel and Leah on either side, making two out 
of the three great works of his in this city. At 
St. Clement's there are three churches, built one 
above another. The lowest is not to be seen in 
winter, as it is often under water. It was a Pagan 
temple. We saw tablets inserted in the outside 
wall, showing how high the Tiber had risen : at 
one time 17 feet, when all Rome was under water 
but the Seven Hills. Now they have taken 
measures to prevent such risings. In the crypts 
7 
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of these churches they have impossible relics, for 
a sight of which the curious stranger has to pay 
well. At St. Petro d'Orio we had a fine view of 
Rome. Under the altar the remains of Beatrice 
Cenci were buried at her own request. There is 
a picture of her in the Barberini palace by 
Raphael, with its wistful, sad and tender eyes, 
and golden flowing hair. Also at St. Petro there 
were traditions and relics of the patron saint, 
reduced from impossibility to certainty on the 
authority of the Church. The incredulous cannot 
help smiling, as there is no accurate knowledge 
whatever that the impulsive apostle of our Lord 
ever saw Rome. 

The Church of St. Augustine possesses a statue 
of the Virgin, with marvelous healing powers, 
not exceeded, our guide said, by anything but 
the Bambino, and that never is at home to 
tourists any more, always being off on a visit 
somewhere ! She sits, adorned with gold 
and silver ornaments, diamonds and precious 
stones to the amount of 3,000,000 francs (or lira, 
the national currency), the gifts of her grateful 
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worshipers. A large number of them were pros- 
trated at her feet, passionately kissing them. 
As they rose and passed away they anointed 
themselves with some of the sacred oil that never 
grows less and always accomplishes a cure. Im- 
mense sums of money are given to her. If the 
sick who ask deliverance through her do not 
recover, she takes care of their souls. In either 
event, she is a powerful friend ! 

"St. Paul without the Gates" is a modern 
church of great beauty and magnificence. It is 
not built upon the site of his death, as that is too 
far from Rome, and in a very malarial district. 

There they have planted a number of euca- 
lyptus trees, supposed to absorb the poison. 
When Paul was beheaded, his head bounded 
three times. At every bound a spring of water 
gushed from the ground, which still remains. 
Such is the tradition. 

On the Appian Way stands the small church 
of Domine Quo Vadis. The origin of this 
church is as follows: St. Peter, fleeing from 
Rome in a time of uncommon persecution, met 
his Lord, to whom he said : 
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" Lord, whither goest Thou?" who replied: 

" I go to Rome, to be crucified a second time." 

Thereupon Peter turned and went back, and 

was crucified, head downwards, at his own request. 

This church encloses part of the old pavement 

of the road, and contains a copy of our Lord's 

footprints as left on the stone, the original being 

in the Church of St. Sebastian, lower down. 

Ancient Rome is fast disappearing, although 
they do keep up the ruins and try to protect them 
as much as possible. New Rome has handsome 
wide streets and substantial buildings, as become 
the capital of a kingdom. The water is^excellent. 
Several large streams flow into basins which have 
been brought great distances, for even in ancient 
times they realized the necessity of good water. 
It is beautifully clear and entirely healthy, as in- 
deed it is everywhere now on the Continent, pop- 
ular opinion notwithstanding. At Naples, where 
we were most in fear, Baedeker having spoken of 
bad water, we found that since the last edition 
of his book on Southern Italy, water had been 
brought from the mountains at an expense of 
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40,000,000 lira. But it will not do to lay too 
much stress upon this healthy water, which would 
reduce the consumption of wines ! And one can 
always get ice by asking for it. 

I am satisjfied that the bugbear of Roman fever 
is exaggerated. Tourists go, perhaps from Naples, 
in an invalid condition. They want to see every- 
thing, and so they wear themselves out; do not 
come back to lunch, perhaps stay out after sun- 
down, and then go to the opera in the evening. 
We were careful to observe all the sanitary pre- 
cautions, taking an additional wrap for the chill 
of the churches, never to go out after nightfall, nor 
even after sundown. Also the superstition of keep- 
ing one's windows shut at night. They had one 
very severe case of fever in our hotel, which was 
exaggerated into six. It was that of a very delicate 
girl, who had been in Naples. She afterwards re- 
covered. The natives grow quite indignant at the 
aspersion, as they consider it, but admit that it 
is not altogether healthy for strangers in summer 
and early autumn. 

With a guide we visited the Vatican. From 
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the entrance we drove a mile to the rear, keeping 
the palace to our right, until we landed at the en- 
trance. There were three hundred and four steps 
before we reached the picture galleries. There 
was much sculpture lower down, pieces renowned 
for their beauty and grace. The old Pagan tombs 
have been turned into fountains, drinking troughs 
and coffins, making them useful in every way 
they can. The different Popes have spent large 
sums of money in beautifying the palace from 
their private purses. Our guide remarked : 

"The Church is too rich." Still the sale of in- 
dulgences goes on unabated. I thought it had 
ceased. 

An open space was being fitted up to receive 
the Jubilee presents, on the completion of Pope 
Leo's fifty years of priesthood. This has since 
taken place with much ceremony and many 
splendid gifts. " These already amount in value 
to 90,000,000 francs, and still continue to come in. 
He proposes to endow a museum and send aid to 
poor churches and chapels throughout the world. 
The convent of the Grande Chartreuse stands at 
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the head of the list, so far as jubilee contributions 
go, having forwarded to the Pope gifts amount- 
ing to 500,000 francs." (Late paper.) 

In the centre stood a marble shaft, surmounted 
by the figure of Pius IX, in commemoration of 
the infallibility dogma. When Victor Emmanuel, 
who had been excommunicated, lay sick unto 
death he sent for this pontiflF to grant him absolu- 
tion. He did not come, but said in response : 

" I send him an old man's blessing. If I could 
walk I would come and bring it ;" ignoring the 
fact that he could easily be carried if he wished 
to go. Pius is gone. Leo is a feeble old man ; 
still his wrath is fierce against the royal family. 
He refused disdainfully a golden chalice sent from 
them as a jubilee present, so that even quiet King 
Humbert was moved to indignation at the insult, 
and would allow no more presents to go from his 
family. 

The papal guards are very tall men. They are 
Swiss, and wear orange and black uniforms, very 
conspicuous. They are not allowed to go out of 
the Vatican, except in citizen's dress, nor are the 
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Italian guards permitted toeiiterin their uniform. 
Tlie household of the Pope consists (»f 1400 per- 
sons, costing about $4,000, or 20,000 francs a duy. 
The Vatican galleries are full of renowned pic- 
tures by great artists. They are mostly on church 
subjects, representing allegorical scenes, compar- 
able to highly wrought religious novels. Although 
considered beautiful, there were few of thera to 
my liking. Some passed the bounds of irrever- 
ence and bordered on the blasphemous : represen- 
tations of the Supreme Being as an old man, 
Christ mostly as an infant or little child, the 
Virgin everywhere as a beautiful woman and 
queen of Heaven! The Sistine Chapel is well 
known and has been well described. To other 
pens 1 will leave the Vatican, where Pope Leo lives 
in strict seclusion, except on some fete days. 




CHAPTER IX. 



WE were mucfi interested in attending 
the lectures of Prof. OlintoSpadoiii, 
on the antiquities of Rome. He is an 
Italian and speaks fair IjlngliKh. He is quite 
learned, being deep in researches as a scholar. 
He threw light on much that would have been 
obscure to us. 

The ruins of the Forum have been dug out, un- 
til they are now twenty feet below the street. The 
debris of centuries was piled up there. Thus were 
unearthed what remained of the Temples of Sat- 
urn, Vespasian, Castor and Pollux, the Rostrum, 
the Arch of Septimus Severus, etc., and a portion 
of the Sacred Way, in variegated marbles, and 
(97) 
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numerous broken pillars that once supported the 
roof; the mound, said to hold the golden urn in 
which the ashes of Julius Ca)sar were placed, and 
which may be there to this day, as it was never 
known to be taken out. When a Roman empe- 
ror reigned five years, a pig was sacrificed. In 
ten years, a ram and a bull. These in two 
bas-reliefs of marble, in good preservation, orna- 
mented each side of the Rostrum. Broken col- 
umns and statues are everywhere around. There 
was the base of the bronze statue of Domitian. It 
was the custom of the Roman emperors to obliter- 
ate the works of their predecessors, even cutting 
off the heads of statues and replacing their own. 
In the rear was the house of the Vestal Virgins, 
who kept the sacred fire, and were very influential. 
They served thirty years, were taken from their 
parents at the age of ten; for the next ten years 
they were novices; then commenced the active 
life of ten years, when they became mother ves- 
tals, and taught the younger ones. They num- 
bered not more than six. There was a well pre- 
served bust of a mother vestal recently dug out 
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simple and beautiful, the dress accurately carved, 
It was always white, with purple border. Broken 
pitchers and vessels for carrying water lay around. 
Only rain water was considered pure enough to 
wash the temple. They took the vows of chastity, 
and the penalty was death in the following man- 
ner: Taken out of the city, they were entombed 
in a small apartment, with a bottle of wine, 
another of water, and a loaf of bread, so dying by 
asphyxia: 

Visiting the Coliseum, Prof. Spadoni explained 
to the party where the emperor sat, where the 
vestals, and the way by which the gladiators en- 
tered and retired ; where also the wild beasts were 
kept. He thought Christians had not suffered 
death here, except by being cut to pieces and fed 
to the wild beasts, of which there were at one time 
5,000 confined in the dens below, notwithstand- 
ing wide-spread contrary opinions on that subject. 
The reasons he gave for his opinion were, that 
Christians would not train to fight as gladiators, 
nor would they disguise themselves, nor learn to 
act a part to die gracefully; that the Romans 
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wanted a show with plenty of blood spilled, a 
fight, but not a murder. To accomplish this the 
gladiators were fed up greatly. If successful six 
times, their freedom was granted them. If van- 
quished or wounded, the audience, with whom 
they were popular or othewise, signified by accla- 
mation or the contrary, their wish to the vestals, 
who gave the sign to the emperor. If for life, he 
raised his thumb; if for death, the thumb was 
turned down, when the guard immediately 
stabbed him in the side and he was carried off. 
Consumptives, who were directed by the doctors 
to drink warm blood, as at the present day, were 
waiting in a side room, and paid large sums ef 
money for the privilege. The Coliseum was ca- 
pable of holding 100,000 people. Within this 
grand ruin my mind centred chiefly upon the 
early Christians who had suffered here, even if 
not engaged in gladiatorial fights; of those devoted 
hearts that had ascended through fiery ordeals, 
from the wrong and ruth of earth to the beatitudes 
of Heaven. No doubt, God supported even the 
weakest in their encounters with the wild beasts. 
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and in their various tortures, and convoys of an- 
gels were ready to waft the disembodied spirits 
from their torn and mangled bodies into the ful- 
ness of celestial glory. But what shall we say of 
those who were instruments of cruelty? What 
shall we say of Nero, that monster in human shape, 
who ordered and planned the killing of his own 
mother, and after that was ready for any crime 
that Satan could suggest? 

Many charitable people say that he was "mad,'' 
but Prof. Spadoni, in his lectures on Nero and the 
early Christians, did not use that plea. He made 
him unscrupulously wicked. 

Going from the Forum to the Coliseum we 
passed through the Arch of Titus, built by the 
captive Jews brought in his triumphal proces- 
sion after the downfall of Jerusalem. It is not 
so handsome as the Arch of Constantine. To 
this day the Jews will not pass through it, 
but spit upon it and pass around. There 
were twelve thousand or fourteen thousand 
captives. Titus took away the rail of the 
Holy Temple and all the golden candle- 
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sticks and treasures. Immense quantities of 
marble have been carted away from the Coli- 
seum in past years for building purposes, and 
the remaining walls were drilled for the iron 
clamps that hold them together. 

Ascending the long flight of steps at the 
Capitol, we found on either side marble statues of 
Castor and Pollux, each standing by his milk 
white steed; the stone very much blackened in 
spots. I consider this discoloration quite a 
blemish, but it is not generally thought so. A 
bronze equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius has 
recently been dug up, and stands in the centre of 
the space. It has much gold in it, and at first 
was kept guarded, but not now. On either side 
are the Capitol museums, full of choice w^orks of 
art, among them the Dying Gladiator and Boy 
with Thorn. There we saw several rooms de- 
voted to funeral mementos of Victor Emmanuel 
and Garibaldi, with striking busts. Professor 
Spadoni met us here, and led the way to the 
Tarpeian Rock, one hundred and seventy feet 
high, from which traitors were hurled in the 
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ancient days. Here he delivered a lecture on 
the races and their religions, which he has since 
published in book form under the title of " The 
Etruscans." At the base of the Capitol steps one 
or two live wolves are kept in honor of the foun- 
ders of Rome. 

At the Palatine Hill it was very interesting, 
wandering around amid the palaces of the Csesars. 
The more recent ruin, and consequently in best 
preservation, was that of Domitian, where plainly 
could be seen the dining room, atrium vesta, and 
the basilica, a room devoted to questions of law, 
where the emperor or his deputy decided the 
fate of those arraigned for offences. We saw the 
stone upon which the prisoner stood, and it is 
possible that the Apostle Paul received his sen- 
tence here, on this very spot. A fountain, near 
the dining room, was in quite good preservation. 
Each emperor wanting to build his own palace 
immediately pulled down his predecessor's. Here 
were some remains of the golden house of Nero ; 
various localities were given. Here was a stone 
projecting of the palace of one emperor, there an- 
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other; the hirge circus for the chariot races, also 
tlie course for foot races. We had a view of the 
city of Rome and of the church where St. Sebastian 
was pierced tlirough with arrows. He was a Roman 
centurion. In the guard room we saw names of 
soldiers cut in the stone wall. There is a rude 
picture of the Crucifixion, gotten from here and 
placed in the museum : a man upon a cross, with 
a donkey^s head, and another standing near, de- 
riding it. This, Professor Spadoni thought, was 
before Nero's time. An answer to it is near, of a 
kneeling figure with inscription. The hardest 
doctrine for those pagans to hear was that of the 
resurrection. They would say, as did Agrippa : 
"We will hear thee again of this matter;" 
tlien go out and never return. 

16th. 
The day being fine, we drove out on the Ap- 
pian Way. In contrast to the wide streets, this 
looks quite narrow. It was once the grandest 
approach to Rome. All the triumphal proces- 
sions passed over it. The first point of interest 
was an old monastery garden, commanding a 
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view of the church originally built for John, the 
Divine. Tradition has it that John was im- 
mersed in boiling oil by order of Domitian, and 
that he came out younger and fresher than ever. 
He was afterwards banished to Patmos. Two 
columbaria or burying vaults, devoted to the 
servants of Caesar's household, have lately been 
dug out. Reached by a winding stair in the 
sides of the walls, were urns, sunk in the stone, to 
hold the ashes, and lids to cover them. Beside 
them were tablets with inscriptions. There were 
designs and embellishments, representing things 
they liked in this world, and might want on their 
journey from it ; a pagan idea. 

Here were -found names such as Paul mentions 
in his Epistles : Tryphsense, Thryphosa, Epaphrae, 
Clemens, Julia and others; these in the first 
columbaria, and on the stair an inscription to 
Onesimus. Inside the second was Onesimus a 
Portica, an honorary tablet ; as he was sent back 
to his master. This was most interesting as con- 
firming the fact, recorded by Paul, that there 

were many Christians in Caesar's household, 
8 
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These names are found here and nowhere else in 
Rome. In connection with this, I may say that 
the ancients embalmed their dead until the time 
of Scilla, the Roman dictator, who directed that 
his body should be cremated. Afterwards the 
practice became universal. It was left to the 
Christians to bury their dead in tombs, wrapped 
in winding sheets, like their Lord. 

The Catacomb of Calixtus, the one strangers 
usually visit, is well preserved, being supported 
by brick arches of recent date. The descent was 
very steep. We took from the hand of the at- 
tendant priest lighted tapers, and threaded the 
dark, narrow, and winding passages. Here the 
early Christians buried their dead, and thither 
they fled in times of hot persecution. It is evi- 
dent they could not live here long, although 
there was a larger chamber where several might 
meet for worship, with rude stone platform where 
the speaker stood. Shelves were cut out of the 
earth, one above the other, of varying size, as for 
children and grown people. There were small 
bottles that had been filled with the blood of 
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the martyrs. There were rude attempts at em- 
bellishment of the very simplest kind. Letters 
of the name inscribed, with frescos of the scene 
at the lake of Tiberius, Lazarus raised, the multi- 
plication of the loaves and fishes, Daniel in the 
lion's den, the dove with olive branch, etc. 

The body of the noble Roman maiden, known 
as St. Cecilia, was found here where it had lain 
for six hundred years. I believe Protestants and 
Catholics alike agree, that when discovered, it was 
in complete preservation, fresh and perfect, clad 
in rich robes, with linen cloths saturated with 
blood, laid in a roll at her feet. It is thought 
the Catacombs were originally quarries, then 
pagan burial places, afterwards Christian. The 
abode of the dead was always respected, and 
for this reason those who took refuge here were 
free from molestation. They are so extensive 
about Rome that if they were drawn out in one 
line it would be as great as the whole length of 
Italy. I lingered behind the party, it was all so 
deeply interesting. But our tapers were expir- 
ing, the professor urged us to keep together, so 
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WO liad to liurry out. I toiled up the steep steps 
alniost out of hivath, but I would not have 
missed it had I 1)ch'1i sure it would make me ill. 

It was l)C"autiful along the Appian Way, 
witli the All)an Hills and the fair Campagna, 
un<ler the soft, bUie skies; with the tombs and 
viUas of departe<l greatness on either side, for 
the Romans l)urie(l their distinguished citizens 
on th(^ public highways. CJrapes and wild 
flowers are sj)ringing up amid these ruins, sweet, 
simple blooms, showing how life ever succeeds 
death. Professor Spadoni took us to the place 
known as The Three Taverns, and we could not 
lielp but see the justice of his reasoning that this 
was not the spot recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, where the brethren met Paul and 
escortiid him to Rome. That place was shown 
conclusively to be thirty-three miles off. This 
looked like the entrance to a tomb, with three 
niches, like iireplaces, hollowed out. We plucked 
some wm1(1 Howers, remembering this was the old 
Appian Way those humble men had trodden, 
whose names arc recorded for all time; while the 
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great and wealthy, rolling past them in their 
gilded chariots, covering them with dust, have 
left neither name nor any trace to us of their 
existence. We returned by the new Appian 
Way, a good road with no history nor associa- 
tions. We passed the ruins of the aqueduct, 
entered Rome near the Church of the Lateran, 
and our enjoyable, yet tiresome, day was over. 

It is a pleasure just to drive about the streets 
in the open landaus in the sunshine. Every- 
thing is kept so clean, notwithstanding all the 
building going on. Down in the Piazza di 
Spagna, of an afternoon, one sees the contadina 
in their costumes, sitting on the steps, posing for 
artists, or carrying baskets of fresh flowers and 
cheap jewelry for sale. Any amount of time can 
be thus idled away. Then the drives to the 
Pincian Hill, to the Villa Borghese, where we 
met the King and Queen in separate equipages, 
and got a bow from each. Unassuming King 
Humbert, to whom these exhibitions of his 
royal person were no doub't a. great bore, drove 
around only three or four times, then retired. 
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Queen Marguerite, with scarlet livery, looked 
much more showy. She wore a black velvet 
dress, with black and tan bonnet ; a handsome 
woman, bowing to right and left. Her scarlet 
liveries make showy contrasts with quieter ones ; 
by them she is always known. 

We drove to the Villa Pamphylia Doria, 
which is the finest private park opened to the 
public. A carriage and pair of horses are 
required. It looks there like the real country, 
with its beautiful clumps of trees and sunny 
meadows of grass, thickly studded with wild 
'flowers, which people, alighting from their 
carriages, gather by handfuls. The roads are 
wide and smooth, and wind through ornamental 
gardens with lakes and statuary. After five 
o'clock it is crowded with equipages, and all its 
approaches are very pleasant. We passed a large 
fountain with great volumes of water, brought to 
Home in the third century, then lost, but now, 
after so many centuries, restored. The baths of 
Caracalla, thouglit to be largely the cause of the 
downfall of the city, by their luxury and licen- 
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tiousness, are now a gigantic club house in 
ruins. 

I must not omit to offer a tribute of praise to 
the fine painting of Aurora in the Rospigliose 
Palace. Its beauty of coloring is wonderful. 
Some of these old palaces are now utilized by 
their owners as lodgings for strangers, when the 
season is at its height; they retiring into a few 
rooms, or leaving altogether, for the time. 

On our last afternoon in Rome we drove 
around to take another look at the Forum, the 
Coliseum, St. Peter's; two of our party drinking 
of the Fountain of Trevi. This is a pleasing 
superstition that is supposed to ensure a return. 
And so we passed away from the " Eternal City," 
and set our faces towards Florence. 




CHAPTER X. 



FLOHEyCE. 



5th Mo. 3(]. 
^HE same fair face we had parted from 
sadly at Nice met ua at tlie door of 
Villa Trollope, looking brighter and 
better, and receiving us with smiles of welcome. 
Villa Trollope is kept by Americans, and is a 
good pension. The stars and stripes float above 
the house. It was built by Anthony Trollope's 
mother, and it was there, in a pretty corner room, 
that George Eliot wrote "Komola," There is a 
quaint garden in the rear, and balconies over- 
looking it. The terms are reasonable, the accom- 
modations comfortable. Wo heard before coming, 
that hotels in Florence were very poor, while the 
pensions were good, so concluded to try the 
latter. 

(11 a) 
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• 

Florence is the city of homes and art culture. I 
feel altogether unable to do it justice, so must fall 
back upon the title of these, my notes, for an ex- 
cuse. At this time was commemorated the five- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Donatello, 
sculptor; and a series of f&tes were given in honor 
of a visit from the King and Queen. The fagade 
of the great Duomo, of which the corner-stone 
was laid by Victor Emmanuel, being now fin- 
ished, was unveiled by Queen Marguerite. Races, 
processions, flower fetes, illuminations and a 
historical ball were in the order of festivities. 
The Pitti Palace was fitted up for the royal pair, 
and the doors of their apartments closed to 
visitors until after they left. The railroad sta- 
tion was decorated with wreaths of flowers. 

Part of the Pitti Palace is devoted to galleries 
of paintings, open to the public; a very choice col- 
lection, finer than any we saw in Rome. The 
exterior is very plain and unpretending. We 
saw the Duchess of Edinburgh, a stout young 
woman, with rather an ordinary face, yet res- 
olute, as became a daughter of the haughty Czars. 
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SIio passed rapidly through tlie rooms, incognito, 
in a flimsy phim-colorcd silk skirt, with blue 
jtTscy ! Xo Frenchwoman of any rank would 
havo exhibite<l such poor taste! 

6th. 

It was difficult to get carriages on account of 
the frtc. Drivers struck for higher wages. We 
drove to the Arno, got out and shopped along the 
street. The river is spanned by many bridges. 
T\w oldest is the Ponti Vecchio, with houses on 
it. Tlie river divides the city. In the afternoon 
\\v. had a lovely drive in the Caccine, and saw 
tin; <'lite of Florence and the guests of the city in 
their handsome turnouts. 

N(ixt day we visited the church and monastery 
of San Marco, where Savanarola, called the Flor- 
entine martyr, lived and officiated. A great 
number of the cells, mostly empty now, are em- 
bellished by paintings, from the pencil of Fra 
Angc^lica, on religious subjects, and chiefly dis- 
tinguished by very mild, sweet countenances. 
They wc^re painted upon the outer wall, and are 
fast fading out. It is said that Fra Angelica 
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could not portray anything but good. In some 
faces of lost spirits he only made them look sad 
and sorry! These paintings are amongst the 
most valuable art treasures of Florence, and ex- 
tensively copied. They belong to the fifteenth 
century. Here are some particularly agonizing 
pictures of the Crucifixion. In the small cell of 
Savanarola are his old oaken desk and his man- 
uscripts. Above the desk hangs his portrait — a 
cowled head, with strong, dark face. A marble 
tablet to his memory, from citizens of Florence, 
is in an adjoining cell. In the latter part of the 
fifteenth century he arose, a priest of great power 
and wonderful eloquence, and with singular 
purity and sincerity in that day of luxury. He 
preached in San Marco against the excesses of 
the clergy, the expense and magnificence of the 
churches and the profligacy of the court. He 
told them they ought to give this money to the 
poor. His influence was so great that even 
children stripped off their ornaments and gave 
them to him. He prophesied the religious 
liberty of Florence, which is now enjoyed. The 
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Popo attompted to silence him, and forbade him to 

prophesy. lie obeyed for a little while, but 

could not restrain himself. He was a reformer 

within the Church, unlike Luther, who went out 

of it. Finally he was condemned by the Pope, 

and his body burned with two others, his friends, 

in a large open sc[uare. A fountain now marks 

the spot. He went undauntedly to death and 

recanted nothing, except when under torture, 

which he afterwards disavowed. Florence now 

reverences his memory, and wishes to have him 

canonized, but has not succeeded; nor is it likely 

she will. To the left of this square is the Uffizzi 

gallery of paintings, very fine and extensive. 

Opening on the front is a wide marble portico, 

with steps adorned with sculpture. Here a 

throne, covered with crimson velvet and ermine, 

was arranged for the Queen to witness the his- 

• torical procession. From this very spot Sava- 

narola went forth to die. 

10th. 

Visited the Museum. The court of entrance is 

very fine, with carvings in wood and stone. A ' 
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regular armory is inside, with old discarded 
implements of war. The most interesting things, 
to me, in the collection were some fine carved 
ivory work and the tapestries. Several cases, en- 
closing scenes illustrating the plague in the fif- 
teenth century, were painfully attractive. As soon 
as people were attacked by the disease they were 
carried to the charnel-house, w^here lay bodies in 
all stages of decomposition. 

The Church of Santa Croce is famous for Giot- 
to's paintings. He and Francis of Assisi gave an 
impetus to religion in the fourteenth century, one 
illustrating a life of faith, and the other of works, 
according to Ruskin. Here lie the remains of 
Galileo and Michel Angelo, painter, sculptor and 
architect; here, also, is the tomb of Dante. 

We drove through the city, the narrow streets 
of the old part reminding me of Naples. The 
people sat at their doors, knitting and plaiting 
straw. Quite small children w^ere thus engaged. 
All the trades appeared to be carried on at the front 
of the houses. The smells were those of Naples, 
too. National flags were flying from almost every 
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building; red, white and green, in honor of royalty. 
A large yellow, black and white flag, marked the 
house in which Dante was born. We toiled up 
the narrow steep steps into an upper room, where 
we saw copies of his " Inferno," under glass. We 
drove to the Piazza Michel Angelo. The road 
was cultivated all the way like a garden, and led 
to high ground, commanding a fine view. 

12th. 
After our simple coffee and rolls, while the crowd 
was witnessing the uncovering of the Cathedral 
front, we drove out of Florence to the monastery 
of Certosa. Quite a number awaited our coming, 
and, when our band was formed, a monk guided 
us through the building. There were some monu- 
ments, some stained windows, with the usual 
altars in the chapel. We saw the simple pallets 
of the monks in very bare-looking cells. There 
are now only fourteen. They make wine and 
nice perfumery, put up in quaint bottles. From 
several points w^e got good views of Florence. All 
at once the bells began to ring. Seven men toiled 
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at the ropes. The signal was given from the 
Cathedral, that the fayade of the Duomo was un- 
covered, and all the chimes rang- out. Other 
churches took up the sound, and far and near, 
away over the campagna were heard the joyful 
peals. They were inspiring. I suppose every 
heart in Florence responded with a thrill. 

In the evening we drove for three hours through 
the streets, witnessing the fine illuminations. The 
crowd was the densest and most orderly I ever 
saw. Not only Florence, but all Northern Italy, 
I thought, thronged the streets; but there was no 
commotion and not a drunken person. The lights 
were very effective. " Marguerites " were an espe- 
cially favorite design. 

The historical procession, for which we had 
seats, did not come off at the time appointed, on 
account of rain, the young nobles of Florence 
being unwilling to spoil their ancestral belong- 
ings in view of the ball to take place ; but it was 
deferred until the Sabbath. On this day every- 
thing of any especial interest takes place every- 
where on the Continent. This ball commenced 
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about midnight and ran into the Sabbath. The 
Queen wore a dress which had been in her family 
for five hundred years. No doubt she wore on 
her fair neck the royal, oriental pearls, in which 
we see her in her portraits. On her wedding day 
the King gave her one string of pearls, and each 
succeeding year he has added another, until there 
are now eighteen or twenty. She values them 
more than her crown. All the guests were in 
fancy dresses. We saw some gotten up for the 
occasion ; a pretty one of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
The dress of Donatello was a favorite, as he was 
a Florentine; it was a long black cloak with 
pointed hood. 

I think if Americans would more generally 
set their faces against it, there would be a marked 
diminution of this disregard of the day ; but, in- 
stead of that, they fall in with the pop\ilar cur- 
rent. Not feeling as if we could deliberately go 
and take our seats to witness a military parade 
with bands of music, we gave them up and staid 
at home. We were singularly alone in the pension, 
when everyone else had gone, even the servants. 
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to see the grand display. Towards evening we 
went to the English cemetery and saw the grave 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, who died in Flor- 
ence, in 1861. The grave is marked by a plain 
tomb, a thick marble slab, with a kind of sar- 
cophagus of white marble, supported by eight 
pillars. She lived in Italy all the later years of 
her life, so that it was fitting she should lie here. 
Some of her finest poems were written in its 
honor. Even since I came into the country 
many, passages of her writings had been run- 
ning through my brain, but I found it very difli- 
cult to buy her poems ; I had tried in Naples and 
in Rome. In Florence I met with a small volume, 
the only one. This seemed surprising. 

The 16th was our last day in Florence. We 
visited the Chapel of the Princes de Medicis, which 
cost the family 20,000,000 francs. Here is a great 
deal of sculpture by Michel Angelo. We then 
went to the Duomo, about which there was so 
great a crowd that we thought the Queen 
must be there. The newly uncovered facade of 

colored marbles and gilt was adorned with carv- 
9 
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ings. It was a very handsome front. We saw 
the baptistery, but not the splendid bronze doors; 
they were hidden by a temporary screen. Drove 
out to the park in the afternoon and found it de- 
serted. On returning we made a detour through 
the city and took in the floral procession, where 
we found all Florence. The display of flowers 
was beautiful, as they are very profuse just now. 
Those turnouts that were most effective, had the 
colors massed, as at Nice. I was particularly struck 
with one of yellow tea-roses, another of blue flags, 
another of snow balls. One could see the persons 
of the occupants completely covered in some, only 
their heads visible, or bodies to the waist. 




V.-i3^:->^' 



CHAPTER XI. 



YEN ICE- MILAN. 



~^t^X>W^ went to Venice Ihrougli a fine 
l^dlrv/ country. On arriving, I was at 
■Jt^'^iL. once charmed with this pict- 
uresque city, bnilt in the sea. We took a 
gondola and rowed up the grand canal to the 
Jew's quarters, where we saw a synagogue. The 
gondolas are painted black, a color prescribed by 
law to prevent rivalries. The wealthy have some 
carvings and gildings, and relieve the sombre 
hue by boatmen clad in white, with blue or 
scarlet trimmings. But the inevitable steam tug 
is now gaining favor, from its cheapness and 
I fear, ere long the gondola will 
i thing of the past, but it is better fitted than 
(123) 
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the tug for the narrow canals, and to pass under 
the bridges. It was so singular to be in a city where 
tiiere was no sound of wheels, neither cariages nor 
wagons ; nor neighing of horses. I missed the bray- 
ing of donkeys, so much used as beasts of burden 
in Southern Italy, which sounded for all the world 
like an old creaking pump. Instead, there was a 
greater clatter of voices. All night long they 
never ceased, until I was fain to rise and close 
my window to shut out the sound. And yet I 
liked these Italians very much. They were 
most kind and obliging. If I could only have 
spoken their language I should have been glad. 
I had thought there was something dark and 
sinister about the national character, but found 
it just the reverse. They trust Americans with 
that degree of confidence that is perfectly amaz- 
ing, forcing us to the conclusion that we bear a 
better character abroad than at home. 

The King and Queen had just been here, and 
opened an exhibition of modern fine arts. The 
King unveiled a bronze equestrian statue of his 
father, . Victor Emmanuel, with couchant lions 
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without wings, and other emblematical figures. 
It is upon the grand canal, nearly opposite the 
Hotel Danielli. We had pointed out to us Des- 
demona's house ; pretty, rather small, with artistic 
windows and overhanging balconies. We had a 
lovely view of the sea from our windows, and, 
by stepping out on the little balcony, could take 
in the whole panorama— its ships at anchor, with 
flags flying, and all its strange sail. 

In former times, on the 19th, the Doge went 
out with much pomp and ceremony and com- 
memorated the Marriage of Venice with the 
Adriatic, by dropping a ring into the water. 
They still keep up this f^te as a holiday. We 
visited the* Exhibition. It had a handsome col- 
lection. I am afraid my taste is so bad that I 
prefer modern paintings in the main, with due 
attention to the proprieties, to the old and 
famous ones, in which, as Savanarola says, there 
is so much of the " paganism of religion." 
King Humbert had bought several pictures. 
Some of the modern studies of sculpture were 
very pleasing. 
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In the Church of St. Frari there are monu- 
ments to Titian and Canova. The latter's tomb 
was designed by himself for Titian, but after his 
death liis pupils finished it for their master, 
while another design was selected for Titian's 
tomb. That of Canova represents an open door, 
with a procession of mourners approaching in 
very graceful attitudes, bearing wreaths. It is 
quite unique. There is a handsome dome-shaped 
church, built in gratitude for the cessation of the 
plague in the sixteenth century. Inside, a priest 
unlocked the gate of the altar railing, and 
showed us a portrait of Titian or Paul Veronese, 
I forget which. The Cathedral of St. Mark was 
built in the ninth century. Here, also, they lay 
claim to some of the pillars of Solomon's Temple, 
and have very ancient bronzes. All the pictures 
are mosaics, enormously costly ; the floor is the 
same, part of it is much sunken by age. There 
is an altar to the Virgin, adorned with gems to 
the value of 2,000,000 francs, and a golden altar 
screen, only open to tiie public five or six times 
a year, embellished with all manner of jewels. 
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The cost was 40,000,000 francs. We were there 
oil a fete day, so the altar was open. 

With a guide we went through the Doge^s 
palace. We saw all its splendid rooms, rich with 
paintings and sculpture, surmounted by the Lion 
of St. Mark, with wings, the emblem of Venice. 
Over the entrance are four massive bronze horses. 
These were carried oflF by Napoleon I and placed 
over his Arc de Triomphe; but Napoleon III 
returned them. We walked all through the 
palace. The chamber of the Council of Three 
was orginally draped in black. It was a small 
room. One Inquisitor, who was supposed to 
represent the Doge, wore a crimson dress, the 
other two black, with masks. There was the 
lion's mouth, an opening in the wall, where 
letters were dropped. If an accusation were 
made against any one, and the name of the 
accuser anonymous, of course the charge could 
not be disproved, and, if the accused was an ob- 
jectionable person, he was considered guilty, or 
suffered a very partial trial by the Council of 
Three. We went into the dungeons and saw the 
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" Bri(lp;e of Sighs/' a narrow, dark passage, quite 
(lifTorent from the outside, in appearance. Many 
a poor prisoner has been remanded to his dun- 
geon, to be put to death in a few hours, and 
his body thrown down through a hole into the 
canal, while his fate was unknown to his friends 
for some time. We saw the remains of the 
guillotine and instruments of torture. 

St. Mark's Square is a brilliant sight, with all 
its splendid buildings, its shops filled w4th 
jewelry, Venetian glass and pictures, lit up at 
night with electric lights. There is a curious old 
clock, with a crowd generally gathered around, 
waiting for the hour to strike. The huge bell is 
pounded by two bronze figures with hammers. 
The Virgin sits below, and on either side there 
are gold doors. During the striking, the door to 
the right opens, and the four Evangelists march 
out in procession, each bowing before her, and 
disappearing through the left ; both doors then 
close. 

We left Venice on the 22d and came on to 
Mihm. The great thing to see here is the 
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Cathedral, magnificent outside and inside, with 
sharp spires, like needles, piercing the ether 
above. It is of pure Gothic architecture. There 
are 3,500 figures, life size, upon the outside, and 
18,000 different pieces of •fruits and flowers. I 
walked part way up the spire^ while the rest of 
the party took the entire five hundred steps. 
They said the view was very fine ; they could 
see the snow-covered Alps and a wide extent of 
country. Inside, there was much stained glass, 
and a high vaulted dome. A monk showed us 
the treasures of the church in the sacristy. In 
the crypt we saw the remains of Charles of Bor- 
romeo, the patron saint of Milan. They were en- 
closed in a casket, the front moving by machin- 
ery. He looked like a mummy. A Bishop's 
mitre was on his head, over it was suspended a 
crown, rich with jewels. On his skeleton hands 
were gloves, with rings on the fingers. These 
jewels and treasures cost 4,000,000 lira. An 
emerald cross, presented by the Empress Maria 
Theresa, cost 500,000 lira. 

After leaving the Cathedral we went to see 
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Leonardo da Vinci*s "Last Supper," which, 
painted like Fra Angelica's, on the damp wall, is 
fast fading out. Artists are copying it with vary- 
ing degrees of excellence. In the afternoon we 
took a drive, saw the remains of a Roman amphi- 
theatre, and the city's cemetery. There is an 
arch erected by Napoleon I, as the beginning of 
the Simplon Pass. Surmounting it are groups 
of bronze horses, very handsome, and just what 
they need to finish the Arc de Triomphe in 
Paris. 







CHAPTER XII. 

ITALIAN AND SWISS LAKES-LJ^CERNE— INTER- 
LA KEN. 

^ y the 25th we left Milan for the Italian 
lakes. It was raining on Lake Como; 
we could not stay on deck, but consoled 
ourselves with looking out of the window. An 
American on board said it was no finer than 
Lake George. Wc did not ngree with bira. The 
lake is two and a-lialf milea wide and thirty 
3 long. The water is beautifully clear, of a 
green color, with high mountains on its shores, 
many of them snow-clad. We stopped at Bel- 
;gio, wliere we found a good hotel, the Grand 
Bretagne, and nice rooms, overlooking the lake. 
Waking early next morning, I went to the win- 
dow. It had cleared in the night, and the sun 
(131) 
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revealed a scene of enchantment. The mountain 
tops, snow covered, glistened like polished silver, 
with a rosy hue upon them. They told us that 
snow upon the mountains was a sight never be- 
fore seen at this time of the year. By noon it 
had nearly disappeared. 

We took a pleasant row across to Cadenab- 
hia and strolled through the Villa Carlotta, be- 
longing to the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. It is a 
lovely piece of landscape gardening, with the 
azaleas in hloom, and a profusion of climbing 
ros(\s of every delicate hue. In the villa were 
several line [)ieces of statuary by Thorwaldsen 
and ('anova. We remained on Lake Como a 
W(H'k, witnessing frequently the white vision of 
the mountains, reminding me of the Delectable 
Mountains in Pilgrim's Progress. We had 
drives through parks and gardens, where the 
distant views of water, sky and land were won- 
derfully lovely. Some of the mountains are seven 
thousand feet high. We had rows upon the lake, 
and moonlight evenings, when we could watch 
the boats come and go and flit across the lake. 
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There is a Green Grotto, the water there is 
silvery green. As I could not see the Blue 
Grotto at Naples, there was some compensation 
in this. 

6th Mo. 2d. 
We left Bellaggio for Lugano, where we ar- 
rived the same day in the rain. Next day it was 
clear and cold, especially on Lake Maggiore, 
where we took a sail to the island of Isola Bella, 
owned by the Borromeo family, to whom the 
lake belongs. We landed, and were shown 
around a large chateau. The rooms were deco- 
rated and furnished, but only for show rooms. 
There was a bed upon which Napoleon III had 
slept; also one draped with yellow satin, where 
the King of Sardinia had passed the night. 
Under the chateau was a grotto with fantastic 
decorations. A guide hurried us through, and 
then rang a bell for the gardener, who led us 

through his realm. It was rather stiff, terraced 

• 

and walled, with much rough statuary, looking 
seaward, and a fine lookout over the water. The 
bloom of the azaleas was over, but hedges of 
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roses, lemons and citrons abounded. The garden 
looked the worse for the severe winter. At Locarno, 
where we had passed the previous night, a night- 
ingale sang in the garden, making the air melo- 
dious. Its notes are like the mocking bird. I 
heard it, too, in the dense, shady nooks of Isola 
Bella. Do they ever sleep, these sweet songsters 
of the grove? I saw at Locarno an immense 
dog, Newfoundland . and St. Bernard, which I 
greatly admired. He was a noble creature. 

At six o'clock we were at Lucerne, having 
come through the Alps by the St. Gotthard, 
tunnelled through the mountains. It took us 
twenty minutes to go through the longest tunnel. 
It \vas close and warm, and oppressed me very 
much. They have never been able to ventilate 
it thoroughly. I am told that the chief engineer 
of the road, who planned it all, died of apoplexy 
in this tunnel. It was very interesting to see the 
ziz-zag course of the road, doubling on itself 
often. There are little hamlets all through, and 
a good carriage road. The scenery is very 
beautiful ; only we pass by so rapidly, we can 
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scarcely see it before it is gone. Wild flowers 
abound. We had a fine sail on Lake Lucerne, 
and saw the Rigi at a distance. The day being 
clear, many tourists had gone up, and were 
returning to Lucerne on our boat. We passed 
Tell's Chapel and landed on a pier, near the 
Switzerhoff, the very best hotel we have found in 
Europe. We had a nice, large room, which com- 
manded a view of lake and mountains. The 
bed and its comforts, the polished floors, the fine 
rugs and luxurious chairs, all bespoke what the 
house had — the personal attention of its proprie- 
tor. All the other appointments were faultless. 

We went, of course, to see the Lion of Lucerne, 
designed by Thorwaldsen, a Norwegian sculptor. 
It is carved in the solid rock, in memory of the 
Swiss guards who were cut to pieces while 
defending Louis XVI of France. It is very 
impressive. There is also a " glacier mill," show- 
ing the wearing effect of glaciers upon the rock, 
when Switzerland, with the w^hole north of 
Europe, was covered with ice and snow. 

On the 7th we went up the Rigi. The day 
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pri»inist'(l fair. \\\* had a partially clear sunset, 
with ^uhloii rloiids, so we concluded to stay all 
nijlht there. We were wakened at half-past three 
o'clock by an Alpine horn, blown around the 
house. l>v four, we had climbed the little steep 
above the hotel to the top, passing our Alpine 
horn man, who was awaiting our exit at the door 
for a pur[»o<e not hard to guess. There are no 
gratuitous favors here. I was the last to go up, but 
I was in time. A low bank of clouds was on the 
horizon. ^Suddenly we saw a gleam of fire. It grew 
more and more, until the sun, large and golden, 
emerged in all his glory above the clouds. The 
etl'ect u[>on the snow-clad mountains was like a 
dream, and indescribably lovely. The Jungfrau 
and all the opi)Osite ranges reflected the light. One 
peak after another was illuminated with the radi- 
ance, rem hiding me of the lines in "Childe Harold :" 

" But every mountain now hath found a tongue,^ 
And Jura answers from her misty cloud, 
Back to the joyous Alps that call to her aloud.'* 

People were wandering around, but kept very 
quiet in their enthusiasm ; the effect, I suppose, 
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of getting up so early. It was very cold. We 

drew about us our thickest wraps. Some wore 

the costume of the North American Indians — 

sporting the hotel blankets. Early as it was, lots 

of nicknacks were on hand for sale. After an 

hour nearly all went down, some back to bed ; 

but we took our coffee and rolls, and wended our 

way back to Lucerne by the first train, feeling 

miserably mean and sleepy. The ground was 

decked with a carpet of early wild flowers. We had 

fine views of lake and mountains all the way 

down, with a sail on the lake, but we were sorry 

we had not been of the wise ones and returned 

to bed. In the afternoon we drove out, and saw 

the farmers cutting the early grass. The great 

barn doors reminded me of home. They have fine 

large fields like ours, but no fences to mar the 

prospect. There were more weeds than I expected, 

consi4ering the cheapness of labor here. The 

lilacs and peonies, with blue flags and gay 

lilies, were in full bloom. Women were turning 

the hay, and bringing it in large baskets 

bound to their shoulders and heaped up over 
10 
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their heads, or tied up in sheets. But the scene 
was pleasing, with their vine-clad homes and a 
general appearance of thrift. 

We had a pleasant excursion to TelPs Chapel. 
Not the one on the lake, but where Tell shot 
Gessler ; a small church with rude frescos illus- 
trating the act. There was the little boy with 
the arrow through the apple ; Gessler's wife and 
children on their knees, frantically crying for 
mercy ; Tell's escape from his captors by a great 
leap from the boat. This last took place where 
the chapel on the lake stands. There are some 
remains of Gessler's castle on the hill. I believe 
in William Tell, notwithstanding modern scepti- 
cism. 

While at Lucerne, we had a magnificent sunset. 
It was reflecte4 in the lake with the shifting effects 
of an aurora borealis. Suddenly, as we gazed, two 
mountains that had been hidden in clouds, loomed 
out as if lit up by lire, glowed for a few moments, 
then lapsed into gloom again. It was the after- 
glow of Alpine scenery. It was a grand, gorgeous 
panorama, not to be described. Boats were dart- 
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ing back and forth upon the lake, in the line of 
light. Regardless of dinner, we lingered at the 
windows until all had faded away. It was as 
beautiful as the Rigi, though so different, and 
neither can ever be forgotten. 

On the 11th, we drove by carriage through the 
Brunig Pass to Lake Brienz, which we crossed. We 
bad extended views ; the AVetterhorn in the dis- 
tance, snow-clad, and many little valleys and 
lakes with cultivated lands. There were wayside 
sbrinos. We actually saw artificial vines twined 
around front doors ! Something the frost could 
not kill. In fit company with these, thero was 
some cheating in the fruits offered for sale ; bas- 
kets filled with leaves, with a top-dressing of fruit. 
We crossed the lake of Brienz to Giessbacb Falls. 
It is a wild, romantic and retired .spot, the hotel 
reached by an inclined plane, for those who do not 
care to clamber up. The falls, a mass of foam, 
bounded, in successive leaps, about nine hundred 
feet into the lake. They were lit up in the evenings 
by colored lights, wliicb I thought no improvement. 
There is a pleasant hotel here, served by maids in 
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the national costume, which is quite pretty; with 
velvet bodices and white sleeves festooned with sil- 
ver chains. This is a lovely place to spend a quiet 
day, or for invalids to rest in. There is a sanita- 
rium here, surrounded by pine forests and all the 
charms of rural life. 

At Interlaken we had a pleasant room con- 
signed to us, commanding the mountain ranges; 
two, of dark green, with the mighty Jungfrau 
rising up between them, snow-white, solitary and 
grand. With the glow of the sunset, or by moon- 
light it was most impressive and beautiful. We 
sat out on our little balcony and drank it all in. 

6th Mo. 13th. 
Took a drive to the Staubach Falls, through the 
Lauterbrunnen Valley. The Falls are nine hun- 
dred and eighty feet, falling in one thin sheet and 
breaking into foam at the base, where there was 
still, at this date, snow unmelted. It is a very 
graceful cascade, and reminded me of the " Bridal 
Veil " of the Yosemite, except that the latter had 
more volume of water, when I saw it, and fell from 
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a greater height. Here ib also a handsome fall of 
water, called the Grumelbach. The stream cornea 
from the Jungfrau, and pours with great force 
through an opening in the rock, whirling swiftly 
forward until it reaches the valley. We had to 
pass through a regular line of lace venders, poor 
women and girls. We bought a little of every 
one. luterlakeii is a popular resort for tourists, 
there are so many excursions from that point, very 
interesting but tiresome, which we did not take. 
Ite name signifies between two lakes; Brienz and 
Thun. The homes of its peasantry dot the moun- 
tain sides. They look like bird cages at a dis- 
tance. One wonders how these people live, with 
no gardens nor fields around them. But the men 
carve wood, act as guides and drivers, and go in to the 
army, Thewomencultivatethesoii,gather in crops 
as farm hands, and make lace; the children sell 
flowers and beg. Blowing the Alpine horn wher- 
ever there is an echo, is another source of profit. 
One's hand must be always in one's pocket. 
There were many shops for wood carvings, porce- 
lains, and everything else that is handsome as a 
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souvenir of the place. Of photographs there was 
no end, but I do not think mountain and lake 
scenery good subjects for the camera. The brush 
of the artist, that gives the coloring, does far bet- 
ter. Tlien, of course, there is great choice in the 
artist. Some of the paintings we saw I would not 
want as a gift. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



a'ASTLE OF GHILLON— MOUNTAIN PASSES. 



'"e bade farewell to the great Jung- 
frau, shining in a hot sno, but 
keeping through all the ages 
its giant proportions, and had a delightful sail 
on the Lake of Thun, for several hours, in soft, 
delicious airs. It was all too soon exchanged 
for a very hot car, in which we suffered until we 
reached Berne, the place of bears; live bears 
kept in pits, and carved bears in every attitude. 
The founder of Berne, Duke Berto V, in 1191, 
gave a hunt to his friends, and declared the 
first animal that was slain should confer its 
name upon tlie city. It was a bear. We drove 
around the place, and saw several points of pub- 
lic interest. They have large fountains, where 
(143) 
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the women go to do their washing, and cool their 
summer salads. There was the comical figure 
of the old man who eats naughty children. One 
of them was disappearing down his throat, while 
a whole bagful, with their heads sticking out, 
awaited the further repast of the cannibal. A 
little fellow had made his escape, and was run- 
ning off behind the giant. 

At Basle we stayed all night at the Trois 
FrSres. The Rhine, of which I got my first 
glance, flowed close by the hotel balconies, which 
overhang it. Here the people sit and sip their 
tea, their wine, and their beer. 

Geneva, 7th Mo. 4th. 
Our national holiday was quietly and respect- 
fully observed here, in honor of the American 
guests. Our flag floated from the Beau Rivage 
with the Swiss (a red flag with white cross upon 
it) and from the other hotels as well. Also, we 
had a band of music, and in the evening very- 
handsome fireworks, regardless of the danger. 
This they do every year; one sister republic 
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greeting another. Our room, looking out upon 
Lake Geneva, had a verandah. It was a delight- 
fully cool spot in which to sit during the evening, 
and reflected the summer sky with its moon and 
stars, and all the lights upon the street. I do 
like this style of building chamber windows. 

Our first Sabbath spent here was so quiet and 
restful. We had come from Paris, weary of its 
ceaseless noise and commotion, and here realized 
that we were in a Protestant city. The shops 
closed ; no music or military bands parading 
the streets, no festivities ; the people going in an 
orderly manner to church. In contrast, it 
seemed like utter silence. We had a handsome 
monument of the Duke of Brunswick in full 
view, surmounted by a bronze equestrian statue, 
and surrounding it, a little park or garden. He 
gave a great deal of money to this city. I do not 
know whether he was the Duke of Brunswick de- 
scribed in " Childe Harold " on the occasion of the 
ball at Brussels, the evening preceding the battle 
of Waterloo, but think it quite probable. 
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"Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sat Brunswick's fated chieftain. He did hear 
The sound the first amid the festival, 
And caught its tones with death's prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled because he deemed it near, 
Ills heart more surely knew the sound too well 
That stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the fervor death alone could quell ; 
lie rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell." 

Drove to see the union of the Rhone and the 
Arve. The clear, blue waters of the former con- 
trast greatly with the turbid glacier streams of 
the latter, coming from Mt. Blanc. They flow 
together with a distinct line of color for a mile 
before they mingle. . 

Our excursion to the lower end of Lake Geneva, 
to see the Castle of Chillon, was most enjoyable. 
It is tlie scene of Byron*s beautiful poem, " The 
Prisoner of Cliillon." The castle was built in 
8:](), then added to in 1238 by the Duke of 
Savoy, who made it his home. In the vaults we 
wore si) own 

" Tlie seven pillars of classic mould. 
In Chillon's dungeons dark and old." 
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They had chains fastened to them, and a path 
worn around one of them, by the steps of the 
prisoner. We saw the place of execution ; the 
hole where bodies were thrown into the lake ; the 
cold bed upon which they passed their last night 
of life. We saw the instruments of torture. 
Then the banqueting hall of the Duke of 
Savoy, with kitchen fully as large; his council 
hall and bed chamber, with the old carved posts 
of his bedsteads. The chamber of the Duchess 
adjoins, and commands a fine outlook on the 
lake and mountains. There was the chapel, the 
carved stalls ; also the oubliette, where the vic- 
tims descended a few steps, then were precipitated 
through a trap into the depths below, where 
knives were often set In the stones. This was 
used when they wanted to dispose of them 
quickly. What strange administration of jus- 
tice! "But on the side of the oppressors there 
was power." I am so glad that I did not live in 
those old murderous days, when every great noble 
made his own laws, and was judge and execu- 
tioner. But it was all storied ground, and deeply 
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, i. interesting. I should have liked to spend a day 

here, but the guides hurried us through, and we 

returned to the lake. It was stormy going back, 

the breakers dashing against the shore ; a novel 

sight, for all pictures I had seen of Lake Geneva 

had been smooth water. Near Chillon the 

scenery is much more wild and mountainous 

than at Geneva. In the distance are snow 

ranges. The next day wo left . for Chamonix, 

and I bade adieu with regret to this lovely lake. 

Started at eight o'clock for a sixty miles drive. 

The scenery was very beautiful. As we neared 

Chamonix I had my first view of a sea of ice. At 

jj sunset the clouds that hung about the moun- 

11 r tains parted a little, and through these rifts we 

'■ saw Mt. Blanc, like spots of burnished gold. It 

was quite exciting! We ran around the hotel, 

trying to catch fresh glimpses of the glory. 

Waking next morning at five o'clock, I rose and 

I looked out of the window. Lo ! the clouds were 

gone, and a diadem of palest gold crowned 
III ( the summit ! How fair these evening and morn- 

ing lights are, no one can tell but those who see 

i 
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them. To me Mt. Blanc was more beautiful 
than the Jungfrau. At nine o'clock, when all was 
visible and the snow wore its own color, I felt 
quite well acquainted with his majesty. 

At twelve o'clock, through a telescope, we saw 
eleven men ascending the mountain. They were 
tied together and looked like points of dwarf trees. 
They leave Chamonix in the morning, make the 
Grands Mulcts, a half-way house, that night. 
They start at two o'clock next morning and get 
to the summit in ten hours. There they take a 
good look, then returning, slide down the moun- 
tain a good deal of the way, returning the same 
day to Chamonix. 

I did not go to the Mer de Glace, as it was 
thought too tiresome, but was carried up to the 
Glacier des Bossons by six men who relieved 
each other. Poor fellows ! I was so sorry for 
them. But it is their business, for which they 
are trained and paid. They were slightly built 
men, but hardy mountaineers. The Glacier des 
Bossons was very fine; the ice clean and clear. 
A grotto was cut into it where it is three hundred 
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feet deep, and lighted up, showing its transparency. 
It is, I am told, finer than the Mer de Glace, that 
is, more beautiful. Descending the mountain, I 
was glad to stand upon my own feet, and felt 
substantially grateful to my carriers. The guides 
are very kind. They are banded together into 
an organization that has its rules and regula- 
tions. They are strictly bound to be courteous to 
strangers, and if any one is found guilty of a rude- 
ness he is dismissed. They are also kind and 
considerate of each other. When once a guide is 
engaged by one party, he is expected to put it 
through, and no other one interferes. 

Mt. Blanc is about 16,000 feet high. Mount 
Washington is only 7,000 feet. The weather here 
was cool after the rain. The nights are always 
so. At Geneva the heat was considered very 
great, running up to 80°, but in England it was 
1)0°. That truly was " hot, very hot;" but I would 
like them to have the experience of a summer in 
the United States. Then they would know the 
meaning of the word, especially in the Southern 
States. We drove to the Ravine, which is some- 
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thing like Watkina Glen, or the Flumo at the 
White Mountains. It is not quite so romantic as 
tlie former. A clear stream of water dashes 
through in many leaps, and there is a boulder faat^ 
ened between rocks like it once was at the Flume. 
At the very top a woman was selling refresh- 
ments. That also' looked familiar. We lunched 
at the entrance, eating trout that were swimming 
in the water fifteen minutes before! The men 
who carried me to Des Bossons thought Madame 
could never walk up the Ravine; but there were 
many seats to rest, and I aatouished them by 
accomphshing the whole walk, or as much of it as 
any of the party undertook. 

Obtaining a comfortable carriage, we pursued 
our way to Martigny through the TC'te Noire. 
The road passed through some tunnels. 'Moun- 
tain streams, turbid from the glaciers, rushed 
along the valley. The road itself was excellent, 
trimmed and cleaned, and planted in some places 
with trees and ferns, like a cultivated garden. 
This was especially noticeable on French ground. 
As we neared Martigny the scenery became less 
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picturesque. We saw the place miles off, but the 
descent was gradual. We passed where the road 
diverged towards Mt. St. Bernard, which, for 
some reason, does not seem to be much visited ; 
it is off the line of travel. 

Martigny is quite ancient, dating to Roman 
times, and Napoleon I made it the scene of some 
of his operations. At present it is merely a stop- 
ping place for travelers, but the worst place for 
flies and mosquitoes we found anywhere. We 
took these mountain passes in an open wagon, 
without springs, but the bracing air and the inter- 
est of the trip forbade fatigue. Before leaving 
Martigny we drove to the Gorge. It is a cleft in 
the solid rock, through which a glacier torrent 
dashes, fretting itself against the rocks, which are 
600 feet high and covered with moss and ferns. 
It is a wild spot; and the stream, in narrow places, 
is 40 feet deep. 

7th Mo. 11th. 

We left Brieg early in the morning in a coach- 
and-four to take the Simplon Pass. Part of the old 
road built by Napoleon I is still to be seen, but it 
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has been abandoned for a fine new one. We as- 
cended tbe mountain very slowly, for several 
hours, through very grand scenery. All the way 
it was varied and highly picturesque. The 
highest point is marked by a cross. We saw the 
remains of avalanches; trees laid on their sides, 
left thus by the torrents ; beautiful streams dashed 
in spray and foam to the valley. We saw tunnels 
built by Napoleon, with his name engraven on 
the stones, and the remains of a fortress. There 
were places where things looked very desolate 
and bleak, whole forests being apparently killed. 
Our driver explained that they were not dead, but 
had absorbed some malaria from the air, and so 
kept the cholera away, but would come to life 
again! We learned afterwards, it was the work of an 
insect. Near the summit is a Hospice, in which are 
fifteen monks. They lead a very exposed and self- 
denying life, and gather into their shelter those that 
are overtaken with storms, as happens with some 
who remain in the mountains to guard the flocks 
of sheep and herds of cattle. Lovely wild flowers, 
in many varieties, grow to the very top. One 
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breathes the mountain air and it is good, and 
drives away fatigue. Descending rapidly from 
the summit, we made the town of Domo d'Ossola 
in the evening, having been eleven hours on the 
way ; and soon realized, from the crowded, narrow 
streets and the foul smells, that we were in Italy 
again. It was very warm. We took a carriage 
early next morning and drove twenty-four miles 
to Pallanza, on Lake Maggiore. Here we waited 
an hour for the boat. At Lugano, again, we waited 
an hour for the train. We felt the glare and hot 
reflections from the water. When the train 
arrived, a handsome young lady and gentleman 
get on board, with an elderly lady and a train of 
attendants. It took so long to get their large num- 
ber of trunks through the customs that we were out 
of all patience. The story started, and was circu- 
lated around, that this was a traveling actress with 
her manager, duenna and suite. It looked ex- 
tremely probable, we thought, as the younger lady 
wore a conspicuous dress of bright colors, with 
heavy gold chains, etc. The English and Ameri- 
cans travel in quiet tones. She sat right down 
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in the sun and did not assert herself in the least, 
neither tliere nor in the cars afterwards, where we 
were again detained, in all about two hours. She 
looked retiring, yot somewhat conscious under so 
much scrutiny. The cars stopped at a handsome 
villa, where a group of tenantry stood upon the 
green to receive some one, and salutes of cannon 
were fired. Tliis party got out, the reception be- 
ing in their honor, and we found on our arrival 
at Menaggio, where quite a crowd of peasantry 
surrounded tlie station, that this was a young 
Belgian countess who was returning, as a bride, 
after an-absence of two years in Paris, to her villa 
on Lake Como, which she had fitted up, at an ex- 
pense of 200,000 francs, for her reception. So 
much for impressions ! 

We had lost our connections with the last 
steamboat and were rowed across the lake, in the 
twilight, to Bellaggio, where we found our old 
quarters at the Grand Bretagne. It was very 
warm here, and we did not delay long in this 
climate; so steamed up next day to Colico, taking 
rail for Chiavenna, a post hotel at the foot of the 
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mountain. We rose early next morning, amid the 
ringing of bells far and near over the mountains, 
and took carriage to make the Spliigen Pass. Our 
way wound up the mountain to the height of 7,600 
feet. When we reached the summit we saw the di- 
vide where the Rhine takes its rise, as a rivulet, and 
rushes into the valley below, clear and sparkling ; 
gaining by tributaries until it is quite a respect- 
able stream. The scenery was grand, the road 
excellent. It wound back and forth like a ribbon, 
a dozen or more times in a small space. As we 
gained high ground, the scene grew desolate and 
drear. Snow was around us, above, below. It 
was very cold. Still the sun, when it shone out, 
had great power. From ravines, volumes of chill 
air would rush upon us, and we would shiver- 
ingly draw our wraps around us, only to let them 
drop in a few minutes. Still there were patches 
of grass, and wild flowers, white, purple, blue, 
red and yellow, which our Italian driver plucked 
and handed in to us. He was a small, quiet 
man, and could not speak a word of English ; 
but he was a good driver, and managed his four 
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horses with judgment and dexterity. Only two 
words of French could he command. On stop- 
ping to alight he would say to us, " une heure," 
which generally meant two hours. They feed 
their horses on bread, broken up, at the short 
stops; one driver poured a large bottle of wine 
into their drinking water to refresh his weary 
beasts. 

We lunched at Spliigen, then went on to 
Thusis, through the beautiful Via Mala. The 
Rhine, now a river, rushes through narrow clefts 
in the rocks, at one place disappearing from 
view. The scenery grew more and more grand 
in this renowned pass as we neared Thusis, but 
alas ! rain came on, and we were obliged to close 
our carriage, excluding the beautiful view. But 
it reminded me much of the mountains in the 
Yosemite, and the peeps we had were very tan- 
talizing. All along the way the shrines were 
frequent, sometimes a simple cross set up in the 
stones was all, but enough to serve as a vent for 
the devotional feelings of the simple peasantry. A 
good hotel gave us welcome at Thusis, and next 
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Eday we took our second climb, passing through a 
village that had recently been destroyed by fire. 
Not a house was left. We soon found, from the 
more respectable class of peasantry and less 
beggary, that we were done with Italy. The 
haltits of vagrancy there cannot be corrected in 
one generation. So we toiled up our mountains 
again, reaching the highest point at 5,30, where 
it looked barren and bleak in the extreme ; jet 
withal there were herds of cows, and grass to 
nibble. Peculiar hummocks showed themselves 
near the summit. It began to rain, and we 
descended into the Engadiue in quite a steady 
pour, at eight o'clock. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE ENGABINE-BADEN-BADEN. 



^HE Engadiue ia a valley sixty miles 
long by one mile wide. Many of 
the mountains which form it, are 
covered with anow and ice ; consequently it is 
very cool, and a great resort for those who dread 
the heat. The tliermometer ranges from 65° to 
75°, but often drops at night to 45°, and even 
lower, snow falling iii the 8th mo. The guide books 
say there are nine months of winter and tliree 
months of cold. It is thought a good place for 
consumptives in the earlier stages ; but it was a 
great change to us who left Lake Como with the 
thermometer at 80°, and the glare of the water 
added. One needed a decided change in clothing 
here. 

(159) 
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At Hotel Roseg, Pontresina, there were already 
two hundred guests, and the season just com- 
mencing. We sent our trunks on to Zurich, and 
trusted to hand baggage. Here we parted with 
our civil Italian driver, who had now been with 
us three days. We felt quite attached to him, 
notwithstanding there had been utter silence 
between us and him, except by signs. He had 
shown us much kind and quiet attention, and 
wc added our testimonial to the others, contained 
in his book of character. By the way, some of 
tlicse books the drivers present are very funny, 
people taking advantage of their ignorance of 
the language to play off squibs on them. 

On being shown to my room, I found it rather 
small and cramped, and in the twilight it looked 
sliabby. So, feeling tired and, perhaps, a little 
cross, I said to the man who showed us around 
at nightfall : 

" Well, this is the poorest room I have had in 
Switzerland." 

" It is the best we have, Madame," he replied, 
" and you can only have it until the last of the 
week." 
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My bed was comfortable, and in the morning 
things looked better. The carpet that I thought 
was faded was an Edelweiss pattern. I frankly 
apologized. He said : 

*'I had thought it a pretty good room, the 
Princess Christine of Schleswig-Holstein always 
takes it and the adjoining parlor." 

18th. 

I was approached by a young Englishman 
who asked me about the " Friends " in America, 
and introduced himself as a grandson of Sir 
Fowell Buxton, the great philanthropist. He 

also brought his cousin, one of the G family, 

and presented her. They were both very kind 
and cordial, and we had an extremely pleasing 
touch of true English hospitality from the young 
lady, when we went to England. 

St. Moritz is more fashionable than Pontresina. 
These are the two principal places of resort. The 
former has extensive baths of chalybeate water, 
which attract invalids. Hotels are kept open all 
the year, and have every comfort. There are 
many pleasing excursions to snow mountains, to 
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glaciers and ice grottos. But one should always 
have a guide. Five tourists were lost, who ven- 
tured out without one. We felt it too cool for 
summer time. When it rains it is really very 
liard to keep warm, and they do not approve 
much of fires. Even the English were going 
about with wraps on. On account of the great 
rarity of the air, I found I could not walk much. 
The valley is the same altitude as the top of Mt. 
Washington ; I felt as if I breathed to the bottom 
of my lungs, and they were not deep enough. 
On leaving the Engadine We noticed the want of 
vitality in the air. We only stayed three days, 
and but one of those was clear. Some Venetian 
merchants took advantage of the rain, and 
established themselves in the hallway of Hotel 
Roseg, and made good sales of their gold and 
silver filagree work. At St. Moritz there were the 
usual variety of shops, with their tempting dis- 
plays ; olive woods abounding in all shapes. 

On the 19tli we left Pontresina after lunch, 
and drove slowly out of the Engadine by the 
Julicr Pass. Like all the other mountain passes, 
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the Julier is very beautiful. On every height 
one sees a church and little hamlet. In the old 
feudal times they gathered arouud a chief or a 
chapel, and were each a government to them- 
selves. We traveled by carriage to Coire, and 
saw an old Roman road and many ruins of 
castles. We met a constant stream of people; 
an Indian prince, of dusky hue, with sixty at- 
tendants. Many of the English nobility, as well 
as princes of the royal family, passed into the 
Engadine about this time. It is very fashion- 
able. There are Americans, English and Ger- 
mans. The latter language is spoken by the 
natives. 

7th Mo. 2l3t. 
We had now passed over the St. Gotthard, tlie 
Brunig, the TCto Noire, the Simplon, the Spliigen 
and the Julier; all, except the first, by carriage, 
and on account of good roads and bracing moun- 
tain air, felt but little fatigno. We next came to 
Zurich. The mountains were not so high, nor the 
shores so bold, as we had seen them elsewhere. 
The city owes much of its beauty to the lake of 
Zurich. The swans, both white and black, that 
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one sees here and swimming about the Swiss 
lakes everywhere, near towns and cities, add very 
much to the attraction. The black are rarer, but 
the white more graceful; they are fed by the 
hotels, and are .quite tame. They are to water 
what deer are to parks, and both are beautiful. 

Here we came again into exceptionally warm 
weather. But we congratulated ourselves that we 
were not at home, where, at this time, the heat 
was intense. The thermometer in the Western 
States rose this summer to 143° ! I should 
think Zurich a pleasant city to live in. It has 
excellent shops. 

On the 23d we came on to SchaflFhausen, to 
the Falls of the Rhine. At the Hotel Switzer- 
hofF the female servants dress in national cos- 
tume. Our windows commanded a fine view of 
the falls, which are a succession of cascades. 
The Rhine is clear, having escaped the turbid 
appearance of glacier water. The roar is like the 
rapids of Niagara. Boats wind their way through 
the current to the foot of a tower, where the 
waters divide ; and adventurous people ascended 
this tower to a little pavilion, from which not 
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much was to be seen. They illuminated with 
colored electric lights in the evenings, which was 
no improvement. 

Next day we left for Baden-Baden, going 
through the Black Forest. They are forests of 
evergreens, detached from each other, where once, 
I suppose, stood a dense, continuous forest. Now 
it is broken up by cultivated lands, thriving 
hamlets and solitary dwellings. A Moravian 
settlement is here. The ground is drained and 
irrigated, the country mountainous and pictur- 
esque. We had an observation car, which gave 
us a fine outlook, but bore us too rapidly along 
for appreciation of the scenery. 

Arrived at Baden-Baden, we were directed to 
the Maison W. Messner, a small hotel, occupied 
several times a year by the aged Emperor and 
Empress of Germany. When they come the 
house is emptied for them. At other times a 
limited number of guests can be accommodated. 
We were near the grand music stand and gar- 
dens. A band of sixty pieces played several 
times day, a continual delight to Germans. Of 
evenings the gates were shut and admission 
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charged, but we could hear from our windows, 
without entering. Two rows of very fascinat- 
ing shops were within these gates. At our door 
was an old catalpa tree, under whose shade little 
tables were spread, where people took their coffee 
and tea, their wine and beer, in the open air ; a 
custom which the Continentals are so fond of. It 
would have been delightful here, except for the 
mosquitoes, which had flocked upon them, they 
said, in the most exceptional manner. 

My apartment had been the parlor of the Em- 
peror. Over the writing table was a large gilt 
crown, with the letter W under it. The cornices 
of windows and tops of mirrors had the German 
eagle surmounting them. We found Baden- 
Baden a small place, but a wonderful amount of 
the wealth and aristocracy of Germany assembles 
here. The Grand Duke of Baden is the Em- 
peror's son-in-law. The great attraction, of course, 
is the water, both for drinking and bathing. 
Once there was licensed gambling here, which 
was abolished in 1872. There are lovely walks 
and drives all around the place. It is considered 
the proper thing to rise early, drink the water at 
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seven o'clock, the band playing the Doxology and 
German national airs ; afterwards return and 
take coffee and rolls. 

The water at the Drink House is hot, and not 
unpleasant. One large goblet is handed to each 
person, without cost. It is said to be more heavily 
charged with lithium than any other known. It 
also contains some arsenic, wliich is a good tonic. 
It is advertised as a cure for gout, rheumatism, etc. 
I think it is a kind of faith cure. Behind the 
Drink House, which is a large building of yellow 
sandstone, illustrated all along the front by vari- 
ous legends of the Black Forest, is the Cow House, 
where six large cows and a number of goats are 
kept to supply warm, fresh milk, to those who 
wish to drink it there. 

The Bath House is built of. the same brown 
sandstone. AVe were shown the gymnasium, with 
fountain and flowers. There are the Swedish 
movements, sixty-six in all, one for every nerve 
and muscle of the body. We saw the Turkish 
baths, the vapor, the swimming pool, with heat 
graduated to any degree ordered by the physician ; 
and last of all, baths of ordinary water. Patients 
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are charged three marks in the morning, one in 
the afternoon. There is every arrangement for 
their comfort, and excellent service. 

To the ruins of the Castle of Hohen Baden is a 
pleasant drive. It must have been a fine speci- 
men of a feudal castle in the olden time, com- 
manding a good view from the topmost wall. It 
was large enough to embrace within it nearly all 
the people of the adjacent country, who resorted 
to it in times of peril. Now it is a German beer 
garden. 

On the 27th we bade adieu to our host at Baden- 
Baden, receiving from him, when seated in our 
carriage, a bouquet for each of the ladies. He 
was extremely attentive to his guests, in fact, he 
did too much entertaining. I have observed that 
those who are most succesful as hotel proprietors, 
keep aloof, and let people feel independent. He 
had pretty gardens and cottages where families 
could be retired, with their home comforts, the 
tabje supplied from the hotel. The old catalpa 
tree was the pride of their hearts, and had been 
admired by the Emperor William, who at this 
writing is now no more. 



CHAPTER XV. 



HEIDELBERG— THE BmNE^COLOaNE—BRUSSBLS 



■"e went to the Prince Carl, for there 

C had dined every day when a 

student, forty years ago. It is much 
changed since then, in its interior. It stands in 
the heart of the city, without any garden. The old 
Castle is the pride and glory of Heidelberg. It 
was formerly the residence of the Electors Pala- 
tine, and in 1764 was set on fire by lightning and 
totally consnmed. It has been rebuilt more than 
once. Parts of the walls were twenty feet thick. 
Outside the moat are gardens, used as such to-day. 
A good view is obtained from its highest points, 
both of city and colintry. In the distance, the 
ruin, with its towers and turrets, looks very grand. 
There is a museum, where we saw many portraits 
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and relics. Quite a curiosity is a plan of the 
Castle, executed by a cook, in his leisure hours, 
which is true in all its proportions. We saw in 
the museum the betrothal ring of Martin Luther. 
It is a plain gold band, with ruby. 

We were in the vaults, and saw the great tun, 
which held 50,000 gallons of wine. It had been 
filled three times, but has remained empty for 
the last one hundred years. A smaller one held 
10,000 gallons. Several others had fallen to 
pieces. We saw the figure of the court jester, who 
drank eighteen bottles of wine a day, and the old 
clock that had not been wound for one hundred 
years, but it struck still. That is a standing joke. 
You pull a string, the door flies open, and a large 
fox tail strikes you in the face. 

Heidelberg is celebrated for its University, which 
is the oldest in Germany. It was founded by the 
Elector Ruprecht I, in 1386' and flourished until 
the Thirty Years' War, when it began to decline. 
It was revived in 1802, when the town, with sur- 
rounding territory, was assigned to the Grand 
Duke of Baden, and rapidly became famous. In 
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it are departments for the study of theology, medi- 
cine, philosophy and law. 

Many university students were strolling in the 
gardens, with their caps of red, green, white and 
yellow, attended by large dogs, which is the 
fashion. Bismarck is fond of a large dog. The 
students copy him. They still bear marks of du- 
elling on their faces, scars from heavy gashes 
spoiling their good looks. 

28th. 

Came on to Frankfort. It is a handsome 
city, but we did not linger long. We saw the 
house in which Rothschild was born, in the Jews' 
quarter; where Martin Luther preached on his 
way back from the Diet at Worms; the hall where 
the electors met and gave their votes, declaring 
King William of Prussia, Emperor of Germany. 
In Frankfort is a beautiful piece of statuary, Ari- 
adne and the Lion. We wound up the day in the 
Palm Gardens, a popular resort. Took tea in the 
open air, the band playing. The gardens are quite 
extensive, and have conservatories of very old 
ferns and palms. We left early, but the company 
was constantly increasing. 
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Next day we took the famous trip on the Rhine 
to Cologne. It was a beautiful, clear day. The 
natural scenery of the river is not finer, perhaps, 
than that on the Hudson, but the historical as- 
sociations, the moss-covered ruins, each with its 
legend connected, the castles and palaces, the pub- 
lic monuments crowning the heights, are its rich 
attractions. It is the legendary river of Germany, 
to which they drink much wine, as we saw in a 
convivial party at the bow of the boat. It was like 
a dream of tranquil pleasure to watch the river as 
we passed. In my very romantic girlhood I had 
often formed conceptions of this scenery, while 
reading its wild legends and traditions. The 
Rhine winds in and out, but it is not blue and 
clear, as at its source in the Simploh, but turbid, 
from the glacier streams and tributaries. A hand- 
some monument to Germanica has been erected 
not far from Frankfort. She is stretching her arm 
aloft, something after the manner of the figure of 
Liberty, in New York harbor. 

We reached Hotel du Nord, at Cologne, in time 
for our letters and a late tea. We found the 
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house crowded, and had some difficulty getting 
rooms, notwithstanding our telegrams. It is 
built in a hollow square, a garden in the middle. 
We took our tea on the piazza, amid trailing 
festoons of ivy, surmounted by a cornice of bright 
flowers in invisible boxes. Next day we visited 
the Church of St. Ursula, where we saw her 
bones and those of the eleven thousand virgins 
who were slaughtered with her, early in the. fifth 
century. Attila, King of the Gauls, had been de- 
feated by the Romans, and in returning, he 
wreaked his vengeance on the women and 
children who had been left behind. Ursula was 
a princess of Brittany, highly beloved and vener- 
ated as a Christian woman. The church was 
built upon the scene of slaughter. Their bones 
were collected and preserved in every conceiv- 
able space. The walls were hollow and full of 
bones. There were skulls and bones in glass 
cases, with velvet caps on ; Roman sarcophagi 
filled with them; in fact, there was not a vacant 
spot. In the golden chamber were the right foot 
bones and the left arm bones of St. Ursula! 
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In the Museum is a large portrait of Queen 
Louise, mother of the Emperor William, taken 
on lier seventeenth birthday. She is in royal 
robes, with a gold star on her forehead ; a very 
graceful figure, full of health and youthful 
beauty. 

The Cathedral of Cologne is finer, I think, 
than that of Milan, and second only to St. 
Peter's. Both exterior and interior are very 
splendid; the stained windows particularly rich, 
and the Gothic architecture most imposing. It 
was commenced about two hundred and fifty 
years before the discovery of America, and was a 
long time in building, being only very recently 
finished. The bell, of full resonant tones, was 
cast from cannon taken from the French in the 
Franco-German war; it weiglis twenty -five tons. 
The cost of the Cathedral was $11,000,000. The 
Germans think notliing can compare with it. A 
recent gift of a stained glass window, from the' 
royal fomily, cost $22,000. 

8th Mo. 1st. 

Left Cologne (or Coin, as they write it) and 
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came on to Amsterdam. As we got into Holland 
we saw the windmills going. Dykes or canals 
are all through this city, and give something the 
appearance of Venice, without its picturesque- 
ness. They form about one hundred islands. 
The streets are full of busy, plain working people. 
Here, as in Cologne, dogs pull quite heavy loads, 
and one horse does the work of two, in vehicles 
of all kinds. I saw women, alone, pulling carts ; 
but the humiliating sight of a woman and a dog, 
or a woman and a cow harnessed together,. I 
did not see. Women, however, do very heavy, 
masculine work, such as carrying the hod and 
wielding the shovel. The people of Holland are 
not in sympathy with Germany. They call 
themselves Dutch. The royal house is Luxem- 
burg, and, this being the Queen's birthday, they 
floated the French colors. We went through the 
palace, which the King occupies forty days only 
in the year. The rest of the time it is covered up 
with linen. It was formerly the town hall, and 
has no gardens. The houses present their gable 
ends to the street, with high, pointed tile roofs, 
and are painted in what we call Dutch taste. 
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The Hague is now the capital of Holland. We 
saw the royal palaces ; plain in exterior and in- 
terior. I even saw white-washed walls on the 
stairways ; the Dutch are an economical people. 
They are, however, beautifully furnished. The 
Queen's palace has several rooms fitted up with 
presents from the Emperor of Japan, as for a 
long time Holland was the only country allowed 
free access to those ports. We visited some gal- 
leries of paintings, both public and private. 
Reached Antwerp the same evening, and heard 
spoken and saw on signs once more the French 
language. We were now in Belgium. 

8th Mo. 4th. 
Took an excellent guide and went through 
two galleries of paintings, ancient and modern. 
We saw a man painting very dexterously with 
his foot, holding his brush between his two 
largest toes ; with the toes of his other foot he 
held his palette. He was born without arms. He 
was a middle-aged man. He made good copies of 
some of the finest pictures, with every delicacy of 
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touch, and had more orders than he could filL 
At the Cathedral we saw some of Rubens' greatest 
pictures : his Assumption of the Virgin, also his 
Descent from the Cross. The faces are portraits ; 
that of the Virgin is his first wife, Mary Mag- 
dalene is his second. 

We visited an old fort, used formerly as an In- 
quisition, where the prisoners were tried, con- 
demned and put out of the way, summarily. 
There was a round stone that could be lifted, and 
the victims hurled into the lake below. With 
lighted candles we descended into the dungeons. 
Here were appliances of torture : hooks to hang 
them on, baths where water was turned on until 
they were drowned, etc. The chief inquisitor 
slept in an upper chamber, with his assistant, 
masked. The beds are still preserved. I did 
not envy their dreams. There was quite a col- 
lection of curiosities, crowded in this building, 
awaiting a better place to display them. We 
finished Antwerp by driving along the docks to 
see the shipping. In the dining room we noticed 
a family, father, mother, little child, white and 
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fair, diaing with a coal black, unadulterated 
African nurse. Our waiter said to us : 
" Is she not beautiful ? " That was a matter of 

taste, we thought. 

Brussels. 
We staid a short time here. It is called 
La petite Paris, built in imitation of it, and 
very handsome. It has its Bois de Boulogne, 
the fashionable drive. If we had not seen the 
genuine Paris we would have been more im- 
pressed, however. Went through the Parliament 
buildings. The House of Commons was fur- 
nished in green leather; the House of Lords, 
much handsomer, in crimson. Everything was 
in perfect order. The King's room was especially 
pretty. An air of simplicity was over the whole. 
Then we went to the Palais de Justice, not long 
finished. It is a splendid structure of marbles, 
adorned with statues of ancient sages, and ap- 
proaclied by grand stairways. Its court rooms are 
in oak, except the supreme, which is in ebony, 
with marbles of different colors and bronzes. The 
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building was not quite completed when we saw 
it, had been immensely costly, and was an orna- 
ment to Brussels. 

We visited the Cathedral to look at some rich 
stained glass ; then to the Wertz Museum, where 
are collected some of the craziest pictures! the 
result of an imagination disordered by insanity 
or intemperance. Here and there a heavenly 
face shone out, a ray of light amid the gloom. 
Visions of heaven and hell, death and the judg- 
ment ! You look through knot holes at curious 
fancies, some of tliem ghastly, some sensual. 
Napoleon meeting, in a dream, the widows and 
orphans he had made ! Then there was a lovely 
picture of the recognition of departed spirits, 
mothers clasping their infants, etc. The pictures 
of the Crucifixion were the most harrowing I liad 
ever seen. Surely the people have it placed 
vividly before their eyes, if tliey will profit by it. 
But that requires the heart to be touched. Wertz 
painted a picture for a church, for which he would 
not receive pay. They gave him a house and 
garden for it. When he died he left it to the 
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government, with his pictures. This is now the 
Museum. They told us he painted a picture for 
his cook. She sold it for $40,000. . 

The guides are well instructed in Brussels to 
take people to the lace factories, whatever else 
they miss. There they are most persuasive, and 
stand at the door inviting you to enter : 

" You need not buy if you do not wish ; we 
charge nothing for showing you around." 

We looked at the women at work, and were 
shown the fac-simile of the bridal veil of the 
Crown Princess of Germany. It took four hun- 
dred people three months to make it. Then we 
bought a little lace and departed. 

Our passage of the English Channel from 
Calais to Dover was unexpectedly pleasant. We 
had dreaded this, for it is generally the reverse. 
Our steamer was good and steady. The sea was 
not exactly like glass, but it was smooth. It was 
funny, however, to see people with every arrange- 
ment for seasickness, extended on lounges, 
awaiting that which did not come. The white 
cliffs and Dover Castle looked pretty on our ap- 
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proach. We made a quick run up to London, 
through a parched country. They had very 
slight rains here all summer. The fields were 
brown, the hedges, of which I had heard so 
much, were sparse and uneven. 

How good it was to get amongst our friends 
again ; dear familiar faces greeting us with smiles 
of welcome, and voices that spoke our own lan- 
guage. Several lovely days we had together 
before our paths diverged. The memory of 
them is pleasant still. I believe in the ties of 
blood ; they draw us nearer together, even when 
the ocean rolls between, and all our paths of life 
diverge. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



LONDON— WINDSOR— HAMPTON. 




8th Mo. 7th. 
LACKFRIARS Royal Hotel commands from 
its upper windows the River Thames 
and the bridge that bears the same 
name. One sees the great stream of travel 
and traffic passing back and forth without ceas- 
ing, in the daytime, both on land and river. At 
niglit the lights looked particularly pretty, re- 
flected in the water. Early in the morning I 
often rose and viewed that portion of the great 
metropolis, before the fires were lighted, when 
one could see clearly as far as the eye could reach. 
By eight o'clock all was obscured by smoke and 
haze, and London showed its usual impenetrable 
self to siglit-seers. Driving out, the large Obelisk 
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beside the Thames is very striking. It matches 
the one in Central Park. By an inscription at 
its base, we read it was built fifteen hundred 
years before Christ. Nemises caused some fresh 
inscriptions to be added two hundred years later; 
and twenty years before Christ Cleopatra had it 
moved to Alexandria, where it remained buried 
in the sand until it was relinquished by the 
Egyptian government to England and brought 
hither and set up on the Thames. There are 
two sphinxes, one on either side, that make the 
monument more imposing. 

12th. 
We had now been four days in London. Had 
visited the Tower, seen the regalia of England 
and the fac-simile of the famous Koh-i-noor 
diamond; the spot, marked by a stone, where 
Anne Boleyn and Lady Jane Grey were ex- 
ecuted in the court yard. Also a shield cut in 
the wall at Beauchamp Tower, with the name 
" Jane " upon it, supposed to be by the unfortunate 
Lady Jane herself. The Tower of London was 
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first built by the Romans about the year 360, 
then rebuilt by Alfred the Great in 886. After- 
wards William the Conqueror built more substan- 
tially, the former fortifications consisting of earth- 
works and wooden buildings. As a palace it was 
used by all the sovereigns of England down to 
Charles II. He was the last who lodged in the 
royal apartments before his coronation, and rode 
from here to Westminster. Afterwards it was 
used as a state prison. The royal menagerie 
existed here almost from the time the Tower 
was built. There is a large armory, filling several 
rooms, and many relics. I was struck with the 
figure of Queen Elizabeth on horseback, she was 
so awkward and ungraceful. 

Westminster Abbey has a great array of monu- 
ments and tombs, in memory of England's illus- 
trious dead. I cannot describe many of them in 
detail. On the king's side is a large tomb to 
Edward the Confessor, and a card near it points 
the spot where lies " the body of Maud, wife of 
Henry I. She walked barefoot, in a garment of 
hair, every morning during Lent to the Abbey, 
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and washed and kissed the feet of the poorest 
people." Then follows a list of her charities and 
generous deeds, and adds : " She lies buried here 
without tomb or monument." Here was a deeply 
religious woman. We saw the famous chair in 
which the sovereigns of England have been 
Crowned for six hundred years. It looks very old 
and worm-eaten, but has new gilt feet and base. 
It was again used by Queen Victoria at the Jubi- 
lee. Under it is the "Scone Stone, or stone of 
mystery, traditionally believed to be Jacob's pil- 
low," upon which the kings of Scotland had been 
crowned, until it was carried off from Dunstaff- 
nage Castle into England. Edward I promised 
Robert Bruce he would restore it, but, when appli- 
cation was made, the English people would not 
consent to it. Thus it is that they hold on to so 
many relics of other countries. The tombs of 
Mary Queen of Scots and Queen Elizabeth are 
set wide apart, as they should be, notwithstanding 
the leveler — death. Yet they were both ordered 
by James I and planned by the same sculptor, 
exactly alike; the figures extended in effigy, 
13 
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with hands clasped over their bosoms. Some van- 
dals had broken off four of Mary^s fingers. In her 
chapel there were buried thirteen kings and four- 
teen queens. One monument bore the figure of an 
earl, reserving spaces for his two wives on either 
side. The first wife lay at his right hand, but the 
second refused to be buried at his left, and so stated 
it in her will. There is the empty space. Two was 
a spirited woman; she would be called strong- 
minded in these days. 

We noticed the bust of Sir Fowell Buxton. In 
the Poet's corner a bust of Longfellow has been 
placed there by his English admirers. In the 
professor's robe there is a fold, where flowers can 
be laid, and many Americans offer their tributes 
there. A removed the faded ones and pro- 
cured some fresh from a little flower girl outside. 
While placing them a lady standing by said to her : 

" You are an American, I know, but we think 
a great deal of Mr. Longfellow's poems here." I do 
hope every American that passes through West- 
minster will place the tribute of fresh flowers 
upon the breast of our beloved poet. Geo. W. 
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Childs has put up a stained window. Somehow I 
did not like the idea. They have enough and to 
spare of such gifts in Westminster. 

We visited St. Paul's. It is the third largest 
church in Christendom. No stained glass, but 
much architectural beauty. In the crypt we saw 
where Benjamin West was buried. He was presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, and one of our ancestry ; 
but this tomb was of small account beside that of 
the Duke of Wellington, who was buried first in 
mahogany, then in lead, then in a pine coflBn. His 
gorgeous funeral catafalque still stands there. 
Services are held in St. Paul's regularly, with 
much ritualism. There is a statue of Queen 
Anne outside the Cathedral, near the street. 
Every minutiae of her dress is well described. 

On the 13th we took an excursion with some 
friends to Windsor Castle. In the town of Wind- 
sor they have erected a Jubilee statue of Queen 
Victoria in bronze. She holds the sceptre, the 
crown is on her head. We went through the state 
apartments. In the private part, where royalty 
dwells, there is no admittance ; but royalty does 
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not live much there, nor anywhere near London. 
The Queen prefers Osborne on the Isle of Wight, 
or Balmoral in Scotland. The banqueting hall 
at Windsor dined one hundred and twenty-five 
guests at the Jubilee. We saw many old por- 
traits, but none of the immediate family. We 
ascended the Tower one hundred steps and had the 
fine view. We saw the stables and royal horses. 
They are of the various shades of gray, about eighty 
in number, the name of each horse being printed 
over his stall. Everything is kept very nice, like 
a swept pavement. Took a glimpse at the car- 
riages; none of them were state carriages, only 
private landaus, but the groom said there were 
no new carriages built for the Jubilee. 

The Memorial Church to Prince Albert, where 
his body lay until it was removed to Frogmore, 
is a beautiful thing. His monument, with sculp- 
tured figure, still remains; also Prince Leopold's, 
surrounded with fresh flowers. He looks small 
and thin, not handsome like his father. The 
floors and bases of monuments are of finest mar- 
bles, the sides of the chapel adorned with mosaics, 
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and heads of the royal children, with Scriptural 
illustrations. They were repairing St. George^s 
Chapel, but we saw the choir and altar where the 
Prince of Wales was married. The wood carving 
was elaborate. There is a fine monument to Prin- 
cess Charlotte in this chapel, with an unique de- 
sign. The body is under its marble pall, while 
the spirit is rising and floating upward with ex- 
tended wings. 

We drove through Windsor Park and walked 
by Virginia Water. It is a lake drawn from the 
Thames. The public enjoy this park greatly on 
especial holidays. Returned by the Long Drive 
used by the Queen. The foundation has been laid 
in brick, for the equestrian statue of Prince Albert, 
to be paid for with part of the women's Jubilee 
money, about which there was so much contro- 
versy in the papers this summer. 

14th. 

Went to Hampton Court by carriage. This 
was given by Cardinal Wolsey to* Henry VIII. 
It is now used as a home for portionless ladies, 
pensioneers of the crown. The building is brick. 
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quite large and rambling. There are pretty beds 
of bright flowers in the sunny parts of the gar- 
den, which looked like Versailles, in vistas 
formed by long avenues of trees. There is no 
statuary. One is struck with the scarcity of that 
in England. The grape-vine, 119 years old, still 
bears fruit. It is of the black Hamburg variety, 
and the bunches are distributed with skill under 
the glass and gathered for the royal tables. 
There was a densely shaded bower, where prac- 
tical ladies of the court used to sit and spin in 
the old days, during the heat. They did not 
then go down to the sea-shore, nor up to the 
mountains, but staid at home, as sober matrons 
should. There is not much of interest in the 
court itself. We drove out on one side of 
Hampton and returning took the other 
side. Both these royal parks are full of deer. 
They are quite tame. We walked through the 
Kew gardens; saw, under glass, the palms and 
orchids, and every variety of gardening, from 
simple wild flowers to more elaborate and ex- 
tensive landscapes, all achieved by the hand of 
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man. The rural scenery is very attractive. We 
had pleasant glimpses, as we whirled by in our 
cariages, of suburban towns with their neat 
houses, curtained windows, gay with flowers, the 
ivies growing over walls most luxuriantly. The 
poorest houses impressed me much with their 
lace curtains and pretty surroundings. 

15th. 

Attended Bunfield Meeting, mission work of 
Friends in England among the working people. 
They have reclaimed and enclosed the old burial 
ground where George Fox lay with a great 
number of early Friends. On digging up the 
ground they recognized his remains by the initials 
G. F. on the coflBn, and re-interring them, placed a 
marble slab with " George Fox, born 1624, died 
1690," upon it. They found many bones, which 
were placed in one large grave, and the ground 
neatly railed in, and planted with grass and shrub- 
bery. Near this spot lie the remains of Bunyan 
and John Wesley. 

We went to the British Museum, of whose im- 
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mensity I can give no idea. In the library are 
2,000,000 books, whose catalogues form 1,700 
folios. One fails to comprehend such numbers. 
We saw a fac-simile of the Magna Charta, the 
original having been entirely defaced by catch- 
ing fire in some man's wood closet. We saw the 
deed of conveyance from Milton of Paradise 
Lost, for which he got £10, and Shakspere's 
signature, conveying a deed of land. The Ba- 
bylonian antiquities are extensive and wonder- 
ful. There is an egg-shaped stone, on which are 
characters. Our guide, an antiquarian who re- 
velled in these things, told us this was the 
original, Chaldaic before the language was con- 
founded at the tower of Babel. This stone 
existed in Adam's lifetime ! The great winged 
lions dug out of Babylon and the Pyramids, 
which were built before the flood, all are most 
astounding in their histories. And to think we 
can behold them at this day ! But the greatest 
treasure here is the Rosetta Stone, originally 
possessed by the French, then gotten with the 
spoils of war by the English. It furnishes a key 
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to the Coptic inscriptions found in the Pyramids, 
which give us the whole history of the world 
from Adam down, which Abraham knew, and 
Moses transmitted in his books! Much addi- 
tional light is thus thrown on the early ages. I 
think it was Oliver Wendell Holmes who said : • 
" If you want to see the British Museum, you 
should take boarding near it, and spend the rest 
of your natural life there, then you may have a 
faint conception, providing your life is, a long 
one." We walked through Kensington Museum, 
an offshoot of the British, but the task, either of 
examining or of describing it, would be hopeless. 
No other city or country has such varied and 
extensive treasures. 

18th. 
Took a drive past Buckingham and St. James' 
palaces, out to Hyde Park, where the great mon- 
ument, erected by Queen Victoria to the memory 
of Prince Albert, is seen. It cost £120,000. 
Half of this was raised by private contributions, 
the other half from the people. Of the army 
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and navy each inan gave a day's pay. It rep- 
resents a temple with a colossal figure of the 
Prince in copper gilt. The temple is adorned with 
mosaics and surrounded by groups in marble of 
the principal painters, sculptors, musicians and 
architects, in life size. Prince Albert was a patron 
of the fine arts. At each corner are representa- 
tions of the four continents. But the whole effect 
is gaudy and ostentatious.* Victoria is said to 
worship the dead. England is not likely to for- 
get the Prince Consort, for the whole land abounds 
with his monuments. 

The streets of London are thronged with cease- 
less travel of vehicles and pedestrians. I thought 
it was as much as one^s life was worth in Paris 
to cross over them, but in London it is far worse. 
They keep them very nice and clean, sweeping 
them daily, and men and boys are constantly at 
work with brooms and large shovels to remove 
the accumulations. The contrast to our own 
streets in Philadelphia is humiliating. Our an- 
cient character for cleanliness is so completely 
gone. We found De Keyser's Royal Hotel at 
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Blackfriars very comfortable, but plain in its sur- 
roundings. There are several modern houses 
more elegant and popular. We did not see a first- 
class London fog; it was not the time of year. 
They are described as dismal in the extreme, 
even " black as midnight " in the middle of the 
day. One would think this atmosphere would 
be unhealthy, but, in point of fact, I believe it is 
not so. Still it must have a depressing effect 
upon the nerves and spirits. 

We saw the Royal Gallery of Paintings and 
Sir Joshua Reynold's beautiful pictures, with 
many others. Also Tussaud's exhibition of wax 
figures, which still draws a full house of evenings. 
We did not go to '^ Buffalo Bill's Wild West 
Show," which was drawing immense crowds from 
London and all the surrounding country. Queen 
Victoria had visited it early, and set the fashion. 
The Prince of Wales and others of the nobility 
were making a lion of this rough fellow, who 
could never aspire to refined society in the 
United States. No expense of arrangement had 
been spared. A separate station, with a. covered 
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way for the convenience of the exhibition, led 
from the station to the street. 

Unlike Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his " One 
Hundred Days in Europe," we were not embar- 
rassed by numerous entertainments given in our 
honor. We had some lovely days with our rela- 
tives, who did all in their power to make the time 
pass pleasantly. We would like to have seen 
something more of the homes of England, and had 
a number of good letters, but many addressed 
were out of town, it being the season of holidays. 
We went to Westminster meeting and saw John 
Bright. He looks very like his pictures. We 

were kindly entertained at B B 's, and in 

the evening treated to a sight of his coins and auto- 
graphs. His coins date back to the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ. Coins only came into use in 
the eighth century B. C; there were Roman, 
Greek, Egyptian, valuable and curious. He had 
a copy of the New Testament in Greek, of the 
sixth century, and original letters and signatures 
of many distinguished people. 

It was reserved for a foggy morning in London 
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to give US the most pleasant social day, amongst 
strangers, in England. We were invited to Reigate 
to lunch at E G s. Leaving the smoky- 
atmosphere behind us, we came out into clear sun- 
shine as we neared the station, where we were met 
by a comfortable carriage and pair, and driven a 
mile or two through a park to his residence. We 
had been wondering how we should be received ; 
whether, in the customary English manner, by a 
servant and escorted to a dressing room, then 
shown into the drawing room. When we stopped, 
the host and his two sweet daughters came out to 
meet us, and gave us a warm welcome. They de- 
voted the day to us in the most hospitable man- 
ner, showing us all they had of interest, not only 
in the house and surroundings, but in the neigh- 
borhood. In the dining room hung a handsome 
oil painting of Elizabeth Fry reading the Scrip- 
tures to the prisoners at Newgate. Several of the 
figures that surround her are family portraits; 
the whole group is very impressive, with the differ- 
ent attitudes of the prisoners. There is an en- 
graving representing the first opening of Newgate 
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to this devoted Christian lady, who accomplished 
so great a work. All the prisoners are huddled 
together, men, women and children, dirty, un- 
kempt, almost like wild animals in a cage. She 
stands calm, erect, in undaunted dignity, with a 
rose upon her bosom. Her companion is shrinking 
back in affright and catching hold of her dress. 
The warden told her it was as much as her life was 
worth to venture in, but she did not heed him. Eliz- 
abeth Fry, a Friend, felt herself called to prison re- 
form. When first she began her work at Newgate, in 
1813, the vilest convicts were herded together with 
those imprisoned for petty thefts, and the punish- 
ments inflicted by law entirely disproportioned to 
the offences. She worked steadily, both in and 
out of prison. Not only Newgate, but all the pri- 
sons throughout Great Britain, and many on the 
Continent, came under her Christian influence. 
Whatever she could accomplish through her 
friends with the government and individually 
upon the prisoners, especially the women, was 
done. Great and striking results crowned her 
efforts. When she retired, in failing health, after 
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many years of active service, it was with the con- 
sciousness of success. She died in 1845, having 
accomplished a great reform. 

Our friend E Gr , at Reigate, was a rela- 
tive of Elizabeth Fry, therefore he became pos- 
sessor of this striking and valuable picture alluded 
to above. He lives in an interesting country; his 
residence is surrounded by grounds used in com- 
mon by several gentlemen, with winding walks 
and drives, beautified by .trees and shrubbery and 
flowers near the houses, all forming a handsome 
piece of landscape gardening. We left the spot, 
thoroughly charmed with the events of the day, 
and the hospitality and kindness received. I 
have been told that once the ice is broke, the Eng- 
lish are most hospitable and gracious. We found 
it true in this instance. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



KENIL WORTH— WAR WICK— MANCHESTER 
EXHIBITION- YORK. 




miles. 



8th Mo. 22d. 
EFT London and came on to Leaming- 
ton. We drove out to Kenilworth 
the same afternoon, distant about five 
The evening lights were beautiful over 
the ruins, and many groups of artists were busy 
sketching them. They are very extensive, but 
much impaired in CromwelFs time. Sir Walter 
Scott made it the scene of his most popular novel, 
and we were shown Amy Robsart^s room, with 
many interesting localities. There is great care 
taken now to preserve ruins from further de- 
struction. Once it was not so. Our guide told 

(200) 
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US that thirty years ago people came with carts 
and took away a great deal of stone. 

" But now it is diflferent. Sir Walter Scott 
and you people from over the sea, have called a 
halt to these vandals." 

Next day we saw Warwick. First the hospital, 

founded by Robert, Earl of Leicester, in Queen 

Elizabeth's time, for superannuated soldiers. In 

it we saw a worm-eaten oaken chair, called 

" the Saxon Chair," fully one thousand years 

old. There are many fac-similes produced of 

this chair, and they meet with ready sale. In 

St. Mary's Church, built in the twelfth century, 

but several times destroyed by fire, we saw tombs 

of three Earls of Warwick and Leicester, which 

were especially noted. Robert, Earl of Leicester, 

who had married Amy Robsart and afterwards 

plotted her murder when she interfered with his 

ambitious projects, was poisoned by his third 

wife with the potion she said he had prepared 

for her. Then his infant son and heir was 

poisoned by his nurse. This seemed a favorite 

pastime in those days of chivalry. One eflSgy 
14 
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is of *he "Good Earl," in distinction from the 
others; a title of nobility not in the book of 
heraldry, but worth more than many that are 
emblazoned there. 

The entrance to Warwick Castle is very fine. 
A carriage way with double gates and portcullis 
is cut in the solid rock, with overhanging shrub- 
bery, ferns and trailing vines upon its sides. 
The present Earl lives here. His private rooms 
have been much damaged by fire, and rebuilt, 
the whole castle now being in good preservation. 
In the armory is the ancient Porridge Pot of 
Sir Guy. He was nine feet high, and all his 
armor and equipments were on the same gigantic 
scale. This porridge pot is vouched for by an 
old woman, who saw it in the late Earl's time 
filled four times on one occasion. The receipt 
was as follows : " 18 gallons brandy, 18 gallons 
rum, 100 gallons water, with lemons and sugar 
in proportion." 

There were interesting portraits and much beau- 
tiful furniture, but the crowd of tourists was so 
great we could scarcely get near them. We were 
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shown Amy Robsart's portrait, and a tremendously 
heavy iron trunk of Queen Mary's. It was not 
very large for a lady's wardrobe. If she could 
have seen our modern Saratogas ! From a win- 
dow overlooking the gardens in the rear, we had 
a view of a cedar of Lebanon, the seed of which 
had been brought by a Crusader from the Holy 
Land. In the grounds is the great Warwick vase, 
two or three thousand years old, dug up from Had- 
rian's Villa, near Rome. It was presented by the 
English ambassador at Naples to the, father of the 
present Earl, in the reign of George III. This is 
very large, the carving fine and beautiful. It was 
shown to us by an old attach^ of the family, in a 
set speech. If you interrupted him, he had to 
commence again at the beginning. There is 
another vase, of rougher mould, in the hospital 
grounds, which dates back to a period six hundred 
years before Christ. The Italian government no 
longer allows its treasures to be carried away, but 
many of its most beautiful relics have already 
gone. 

On our arrival at Manchester we found it 
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crowded to overflowing with visitors to the Jubilee 
Exhibition. We drove from house to house for 
accommodations, and finally, late in the evening, 
got rooms at a quiet hotel in the outskirts of the 
city. At one place, with which I was not much 
pleased, as I saw by the array of liquors exhibited 
that it was a regular drinking house, they told us 
they had " two nice rooms." Upon our requesting 
to see them we were shown up two or three flights 
of stairs, through winding back passages, and 
found they were bath rooms, with small beds in the 
corner ! At last we were quite pleased with the 
quiet quarters we got, and thought ourselves lucky. 
But we had lost our trunks on the way, which 
gave us some uneasiness, as on the English rail- 
roads they will not check your luggage, nor ap- 
pear to hold themselves responsible. They, how- 
ever, take more responsibility than they assume, 
for our trunks appeared, without charge for deliv- 
ery, after twenty-four hours' delay, and several 
visits to the bureau. 

We found the exhibition a fine display, resem- 
bling our Centennial, but not so large nor varied. 
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There were thirteen rooms of paintings, all of them 
loans, and some from private collections that had 
never been exhibited before, but had been hidden 
away in gentlemen's houses. They were beautiful, 
a chaste display, and much more in accordance 
with American taste than those we saw on the 
Continent. 

At night there were displays of colored electric 
lights, and a large fountain in the gardens played 
every evening. Our landlady told us this alone, 
she thought, was worth a trip across the ocean to 
see ! After it was over we adjourned to the main 
building, and watched the groups of visitors prom- 
enading up and down the corridors. It struck 
us, as I think it does all Americans, with a sense 
of absurdity, to see the English ladies with their 
thin summer dresses, wrapped up in boas and fur 
capes ! We passed at the entrance through the 
traditional turnstile, where I broke a valuable 
pair of eye-glasses I unfortunately carried in my 
pocket, and afterwards found I could have entered 
through a gate, on asking permission of the guard. 
I congratulated myself on having gotten oflF so 
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well, on reading in the paper next day of a stout 
lady who stuck fast, and a mechanic was sent for to 
unscrew the turnstile before she could be released ! 

York. 
The first thing of importance here is the Ca- 
thedral. There are three different structures. In 
the crypt is a portion of the Saxon wall, built about 
the year 800. In digging, they recently discovered 
a portion of the Roman wall, probably once a 
pagan temple, under the Saxon. The present 
structure is of the very finest Gothic architec- 
ture. It was mainly built in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. It has suffered severely by 
fire several times, but has been restored. It oc- 
cupies an area of ground of two and a half acres, 
and has a bell that weighs over eleven tons. 
There is a great deal of stained glass, some old, 
some new. Five long, narrow windows, given by 
five sisters, are called "the Fingers." In the four- 
teenth century, the windows of the sacristy were 
put up bx^t^u^W^kmen at wages of a penny a 
^modern artisan, dissatis- 
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fied with his high wages, think of that ! and it is 
not written in the chronicles that they struck for 
higher. 

Part of the Roman wall at York is intact. 
One can walk on it for a considerable distance. 
Tradition says that the Emperor Constantine was 
born here, that Septimus Severus died here. The 
old part of the city is interesting from its narrow 
streets and quaint buildings. The whole town 
looks smoky. They cultivate this appearance in 
England, and build with a gray stone or dull red 
brick, which helps along the eflfect. 

From York we went to Ripon by rail, then 
took carriage to Fountain's Abbey. It is a large 
fine ruin of the twelfth century. The whole 
grounds once occupied twelve acres, and then 
there was a deer park outside, probably. We left 
our carriage at the gate and walked a mile 
through well kept grounds, owned by the Marquis 
of Ripon. There are sloping banks, covered with 
fine grass, as smooth as velvet, lakes where the 
graceful swans desport themselves with their 
pretty cygnets ; there were statues, and the most 
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beautifully shaped trees, with branches trailing 
to the earth. We were caught at the Abbey and 
detained by a shower. We waited in the cloisters, 
which are in good preservation. These ivy- 
covered ruins that abound in England are great 
attractions, and yet the ivies in some places are 
forcing the walls apart. Shorn of them the 
walls would look cold and bare. The chapel at 
Fountain's Abbey is over three hundred feet long, 
the tower about one hundred and seventy feet high. 
We hastened back to the entrance after a hasty 
survey, fearing more rain. At last the long 
drought was broken in England. Returning to 
Ripon we staid all night at a quaint little inn, 
of the sign of The Unicorn. The coaches, as 
they arrive, blow horns, and at nine o'clock a man 
comes out in the open square, dressed in drab 
short clothes with cocked hat, and blows three 
mournful " toots," an ancient observance in which 
he does not seem much interested, as he leaves 
immediately afterwards. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

EDISBUROn—ROSSLYS—MELROSE-ABBOTSFORD 
DEYBURO. 

SthMo. 28tli.. 
T5¥" RRiVED here in four or five hours' run 
^ yLl-V \ from York. We stopped at tlie 
-^■^^^*- Windsor, in full view of the Castle, 
Before us was a ravine, through which the rail- 
road ran, concealed by intervening trees and 
shrubbery of the public gardens, which were 
also gay with beds of tiowers. In the square is 
a handsome monument to Sir Walter Scott, some- 
what similar to the one we saw in Hyde Park to 
Prince Albert, but much simpler. It is a white 
marble Gothic structure, very high, covered with 
pinnacles and fine carving. The colossal figure 
(209) 
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of Scott is seated within a temple. Scotland 
owes very much to this distinguished writer, 
whose devotion to his native country has cast a 
halo of romance around her history, and drawn 
tourists from every part of the world. It was he 
who discovered the royal regalia, hidden in an 
oaken chest, amidst a pile of rubbish in the 
Castle, and proclaimed it to a waiting multitude 
outside, who rent the air with acclamations. It 
is now enclosed in a large glass case, surmounted 
by the crown of Robert Bruce. He also had set 
up an enormous cannon upon the ramparts, 
called Mons Meg. It is kept for a curiosity, being 
too large and heavy for use. The Castle is an 
ancient structure, dating back to a small fort 
before the Christian era. Queen Margaret, wife 
of Malcolm Canmore, built a chapel here in the 
eleventh century, said to be the smallest and 
oldest in Scotland. Slie was canonized for her 
good works. The chapel and castle are now 
being restored, and kept as much as possible like 
they were, by private contribution. We saw 
Queen Mary's room. The small irregular one 
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where James I was born and, a few days after, 
let down in a basket from the window, and 
carried off to Stirling to be baptized into the 
Catholic Church. A chair of the Queen's and a 
stump of thorn tree she had planted were the 
only relics in the room, except the royal lettering 
on the walls, and a prayer, printed and hung up 
in the chamber, said to be the utterance of Mary, 
and breathing a very devout spirit. A surpassingly 
beautiful view of Edinburgh and surrounding 
country is seen from the walls, where floats the 
standard of Scotland. 

Went to St. Giles, where the - Covenanters 
signed their pledge in 1638, where they were 
afterwards imprisoned, and where John Knox 
preached. The house where Knox lived is 
shown, with the low, broad window from which 
he preached to the people in the street. It is 
four hundred years old. The walls and ceilings 
are of carved oak, black with time, inscribed 
with his most famous utterances, and hung with 
his likenesses, all small. The old thumb latches 
and iron knockers remain, but nothing of his 
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furniture, except a chair in his study. John 

* 

Knox died a natural death, but many less bold 
in their utterance suffered as traitors. Such fate 
befell the Earls of Argyll, Montrose and many 
others. We saw the stone in front of the Tol- 
booth prison, marked with Knox's initials and 
date of death. This is where he was buried. It 
was in Scott's time called "Heart of Mid-Lothian," 
and furnished the name for his book. 

Grayfriars churchyard has a large stone, with 
epitaph, that commemorates the spot where one 
hundred Covenanters were buried, put to death 
for their faith, and interred in a portion of ground 
reserved for common criminals. Also the flat 
stone, newly lettered, where the covenant was 
signed, with tears and sobs, and in blood drawn 
from their own veins. Thus suffered many of 
the noblest of the land in those days of bigotry 
and intolerance, for conscience sake. Our guide 
said there were twenty thousand in all. We saw 
through the iron gate, where soldiers kept guard 
over their prisoners within, who had to lie all 
winter on the cold ground. If any stirred they 
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were shot at; if any attempted to escape they 
were killed. The guards cast lots among them- 
selves in case they did escape, and the one upon 
whom it fell was shot. With such a penalty, 
very few escaped, for the guards were most vigilant. 

Outside the gate a fountain of water was given 
to the city by the Baroness Burdette-Coutts. It 
was surmounted by the stone figure of a Scotch 
terrier, in memory of " Bobby," who followed his 
unknown master to the grave there, and then 
hung around the spot for fifteen years, until he 
died. 

Then to Holyrood, the ancient palace of the 
Kings and Queens of Scotland, which adjoins 
the chapel where many of them are buried, and 
where Queen Mary and Darnley were married. 
A long gallery, where we first entered, is lined 
with portraits of royalty, considered imaginary. 
We went through Darnley's rooms without 
interest. Above them were those of the ill-fated 
Mary, smaller and less pretentious, yet all there 
is of interest in the palace centres in those rooms. 
The bed chamber was hung with tapestries and 
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embroideries from her own hand, now literally 
dropping to pieces. Here was her baby basket, 
her portrait painted when eighteen years old, 
many pretty pieces of fancy work she had made 
in her convent life, also portraits of Henry VIII 
and Queen Elizabeth, the latter seeming quite 
out of place. The furniture, some pieces of 
which are railed in with the bedstead, is of 

* 

carved oak. To see the narrow stairway, which 
Darnley* and the murderous band stole up to 
reach the little supper room, where Mary sat 
with her ladies, while Riggio played to them on 
his guitar, was to conjure up the whole cruel 
scene. Darnley, intoxicated, sat down beside the 
Queen, and put his arm around her. Riggio, 
who saw in the fierce faces, the murder that was 
in their hearts, got behind the Queen, and took 
hold of her dress, asking the protection of royalty. 
He was forced away by Darnley, fallen upon, and 
stabbed before her very eyes by the fierce barons, 
in fifty or sixty places, as they dragged him 
through her bed chamber, despite her tears and 
cries for mercy. Then to think of that long 
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night of horror, when his bleeding body lay at 
the head of the main stairway, and she could not 
leave her room except by the fatal narrow stairs, 
without passing over it or touching it. Alas, 
poor Mary ! She had kneeled upon the marble 
stone, and vowed to be true to the man she could 
not love. She might have had some happy days 
before, but clouds of darkness had settled down 
upon her life, henceforth to be full of trouble, 
until she laid her still beautiful head upon the 
block, submitting to death with such calmness 
and resignation as to win for her a martyr's 
aureole in the hearts of those who remembered 
ever after her loveliness and her misfortunes, 
and buried her sins and follies in oblivion. 
Queen Mary was confined for eighteen years at 
Fotheringay, a prisoner at large, until near the 
last. She was buried at Peterboro Cathedral, 
until her remains were taken to Westminster. 
They are now restoring Peterboro, and wish to 
build a monument to Mary, Queen of Scots. For 
this purpose all the Marys in the kingdom are 
asked to contribute. So very much that is 
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interesting in Scottish history circles around this 
unfortunate one. 

Edinburgh is a beautiful city. It is built upon 
hills, with dark mountains behind it. The 
buildings are principally of light gray stone, 
with many pinnacles that pierce the sky. Holy- 
rood is in a valley. Behind that rises Arthur's 
Seat, approached by what is known as the Queen's 
Drive. We thought it the most picturesque city 
we had seen. We found ourselves, however, 
suffering the affliction of a real Scotch mist, an 
almost constant drizzle, broken by delusive hopes 
and occasional gleams of sunshine. But we 
went in carriage from place to place ; we enjoyed the 
historic attractions as well as the real beauties, 
and it was a pleasant sojourn while we staid. 

One morning we drove by Arthur's Seat to 
Rosslyn Chapel, which is four hundred and forty 
years old, and a perfect gem of architecture. 
There are two pillars, different from the rest and 
from each other. One is called the Master's, and 
one the Apprentice's pillar. The story runs that 
there was sent from Rome the model of a pillar, 
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which the master could not copy. He therefore 
went to Rome to receive further instructions. 
That city was not reached in a day then. During 
his absence, which consumed several months, the 
apprentice succeeded in accomplishing the feat, 
which so enraged the master on his return, that 
he struck his pupil a blow on the head with his 
hammer, which killed him. There is, in one 
corner of the chapel ceiling, the apprentice with 
his broken head, and his mother over him, cry- 
ing ; on the other side is the master's head, much 
defaced by time. The rest of the church is beau- 
tiful. The groined arches of stone look like lace 
work, so lightly and gracefully they spring. The 
master's pillar has designs in straight lines, the 
poor apprentice's is a twined wreath. All the 
other pillars are plain, with carved capitals. 

Rosslyn Castle, built in the eleventh century, is 
about ten minutes' walk. It is fallen into a 
shapeless ruin. Several houses have been built 
with part of the stone. Only the vaults are 
whole. Here were rude apartments for the re- 
tainers of the house, where they could gather in 
15 
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great numbers in times of siege. In the kitchen 
the fireplace was large enough to roast an ox 
whole. The bakery was above it, where, as our 
guide explained, they could have hot biscuit for 
breakfast, and hoist them all up through an 
opening in the wall. There was another opening 
for calling through. He said in his broad 
Scotch : 

" Here you have the dumbwaiter, the speaking 
tube, the oven arranged on scientific principles. 
Now talk to me about your modern inventions !" 

I was interested in the secret passages which 
led out of the Castle, one or two miles away to 
caves in which Bruce and Wallace had hidden 
from the English, when a price was set upon 
their heads. There is a glen which now leads to 
the caves, less disagreeable than the long, dark 
passages. 

9th Mo. 1st. 
Came down from Edinburgh to Melrose Abbey. 
This ruin was most interesting, associated in my 
mind with Scott's " Lay of the Last Minstrel," 
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a favorite poem of my youthful days. Under 
the large east window is a stone which marks 
where the heart of Bruce is buried. It was en- 
closed in a silver case, and carried by Sir James 
Douglass on a crusade to Palestine. He fell, 
fighting with the Moors in Spain on his way 
thither. Seeing the battle going against him, he 
is said to have taken the case from his bosom 
and thrown it in front of him as far as he could. 
A poet has added, giving the words of Douglass : 

" Pass first, my liege, as thou wert wont, 
I follow thee to death." 

It was brought back and buried in Melrose 
Abbey. 

Near this is the figure of Michael Scott, the 
wizard of Melrose, standing erect by the wall. 
He was, in point of fact, a very learned man and 
great chemist, which gave him a bad name in 
those days, as one who was associated with the 
black arts. In connecting him with the poem 
there is a superstitious fear of him, and the lads 
and lasses hurry by and avoid the place in the 
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gloaming to this day, whispering : " We are ajeard^ 
I sat upon the stone where Scott had sat, con- 
templating the great east window. He used to 
sit here for hours. The Abbey was founded in 
the twelfth century by King David and richly 
endowed. The circumference of the building 
was one mile. Many statues of saints adorned 
the niches and brackets on the walls, that were 
destroyed by the vandals of the Reformation. It 
now belongs to the Duke of Buccleugh, who 
keeps it from falling into further decay. Being 
impressed by the words of the poem : 

" If you would view fair Melrose aright, 
Go vibit it in the pale moonlight/' 

we had selected a moonlight night for the occa- 
sion, or one that should have been, but alas, for 
our disappointment! it rained, and clouds ob- 
scured the moon. We were fain to content our- 
selves with a day view in a Scotch drizzle ! 

Abbotsford was the next point of attraction. 
We reached the mansion by a back way, provided 
especially for tourists. In the study of the author 
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stood his large leathern chair before his plain 
writing desk. His books were in cases all around, 
ten thousand in all. Here was a carved chair 
made of the last wood from Rob Royden. A 
narrow stairway at the side led up to and around 
his upper row of shelves, and through a door 
into his sleeping apartment. The next room 
contained a number of family portraits on the 
walls, and many gifts from distinguished people. 
A large ebony desk with a set of chairs was a 
present from George III. In a glass case were a 
great many curiosities and mementos, such as 
two samples of Queen Mary's dresses, a writing 
case with portfolio found in Napoleon's carriage 
after the battle of Waterloo, locks of hair, etc. 
Amongst the pictures, the most curious was the 
ghastly head of Queen Mary, lying in a charger, 
taken the day after her death. There was also 
the pearl crucifix she had carried in her hand to 
execution. We passed through several rooms 

that held complete armories. We saw the 

• 

genuine "old oak chest" in which Genevra hid 
herself, in the song of the "Mistletoe Bough," 
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which, no doubt, was founded on a real circum- 
stance. It is quite large enough to hold the un- 
fortunate bride. From the windows only, could 
we view the gardens. Abbotsford was most dear 
to Scott, a place of his own creation. He planted 
with his hand, thousands of trees that are 
now forests, sweeping in graceful lines into his 
garden views. The place is owned by his grand- 
daughter, who in marrying, kept her maiden 
name of Scott, her husband assuming it. The 
fees from visitors amount to $10,000 a year, I am 
told. It is good assistance to a moderate income. 
Dryburg Abbey, founded about the same time 
as Melrose, is several miles oflF. Here are interred 
the remains of Sir Walter Scott, with his wife 
and others of the family. They are in the covered 
part and railed in with an iron fence. The 
author claimed the right to be buried here, as he 
was of the Erskine family, who own the land. 
Of the ruins there was a fine, large ivy-covered 
rose window, which must have been very hand- 
some. Numbers of rooks have built their nests 
here, and circled around our heads with their 
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peculiar cry. There were several beautiful sites for 
sketching. The afternoon was clear, alternate sun- 
shine and shadow enhanced the natural attrac- 
tions, and artists were there with their brushes 
and colors. There was a yew tree, seven hun- 
dred years old. It is not very large. The walk 
from the road led over the River Tweed by a foot 
bridge and was more than half a mile in length. 
A broad-tongued Scotchman sold us our tickets, 
and inclined to be very talkative and facetious. 
He always knew the Americans, he said : 

" Firstly, because they were so odious looking." 
Here he gave us a wink. 

" Secondly, because they dressed plainer than 
the English." Then he quoted from Spurgeon : 

" If you see a woman with a flower garden on 
her head, and a mantua-making shop on her 
back, you may know she is ignorant." This I 
understood as an effort to compliment us. The 
rule does not always hold, however. Near this 
spot is a monument to Thompson, of the "Sea- 
sons." We took a last look at Melrose, selected 
some photographs, then returned by train to 
Edinburgh. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE LAKES— OBAN— AYB. 




9th Mo., 3d. 
EFT Edinburgh for the Scottish lakes. 
That city was getting very full of 
tourists ; hotels were crowded. Our 
landlady, of McGregor^s Royal, was apparently 
quite a lady. The family pride themselves 
greatly on their illustrious line. They told us 
they were largely dependent on the Americans 
for their business, as there were twenty of our 
nationality, to one of theirs. Apropos of this, it 
is believed that in Switzerland alone was spent 
by Americans this summer $18,000,000 * to 
$20,000,000, and in Europe altogether $30,000,- 
000. It does seem incredible! We were 
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amongst these traveling Arabs ourselves, and 
yet I do lament the fact. An American lady, 
whom I met abroad, and who had only seen 
Germany, said she could never invite Europeans 
to come to America, because we had nothing to 
show them. 

"O yes, we have," I replied, "but it is some- 
thing entirely diflferent. We have not the art 
treasures and museums of the old world, that 
have been accumulating thousands of years, 
but we have our great mountains as well as they, 
we have our mighty rivers, our boundless 
prairies, our gold and silver mines, and best of 
all, our land of liberty, freedom from church 
tyranny, and the scourge of standing armies. 
These are a few of the things we have." 

On our way to the Trosachs we did not stop at 
Stirling Castle, as it was raining. This I 
regretted afterwards, as it is a very historic spot. 
I should like especially to have seen the tomb of 
Sir William Wallace, on the opposite height. 
But the haze obscured the fine view, which is one 
of the chief attractions. I do not think they 
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mind rain in Scotland. It is the chronic condition 
of the weather there. I had supposed the young 
people could never have picuics, but they do. 
We heard an amusing account of one where the 
ladies' shoes stuck fast in the mud, and thev were 
carried to the cars in their stocking feet, by the 
gentlemen. What will not young people do for 
pleasure? The occasion was a picnic on the very 
top of Ben Lomond. Just before the handsome, 
lunch was served a pouring rain came on that 
drenched the party. They sought refuge in some 
cottages, after with difficulty descending the 
mountain. Here the ladies were put to bed while 
their clothes were getting dry. 

We drove through the Trosachs in an open 
wagon. The mountains were covered with pur- 
ple heather. But the rain came steadily on, and 
we took refuge under our umbrellas. Rain and 
romance are rather uncongenial company. We 
spent a day in the Trosach's Hotel, and read 
again Scott's "Lady of the Lake," which every 
one should do who wants to realize the poetic 
attractions of the place. Before us loomed Ben 
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Lomond, not a very high mountain. The 
peasantry call it a hill. Hence the term, " Hills 
of Scotland." The morning looked cloudy and 
threatened rain when we reached Loch Katrine. 
We passed Ellen's Isle and steamed up to the 
head of the lake, but, unfortunately, on taking 
coach for Loch Lomond, the rain came on and 
fell steadily all the afternoon. Thus we lost the 
beauty of the trip, and we were obliged to keep 
close prisoners in the cabin of the little steamer, 
crowded with passengers, instead of spending 
our time on deck, enjoying the sail on this lovely 
lake. 

7th. 
It was a clear, cold morning after the rain, 
when we sailed down the Clyde to Oban. The 
air was very pure and bracing, the sunshine was 
a perfect delight after two weeks' absence. On 
either side were rolling mountains, all aglow 
with the purple heather. It was almost too cold 
to be on deck in the wind, but no one could bear 
to go below. Such a message of gladness is the 
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sunshine. At a certain point we left the Clyde 
and took to a canal in which there were thirteen 
locks, through nine of which we passed, most of 
the j)assengers walking the distance, to put their 
blood in circulation. Then we had broad water 
again, and in two hours were in Oban, on the 
coast of Scotland. The sunset view was very 
fair, looking out to sea. Strange sail, some black, 
some brown, of all shades, but nothing so pretty 
as white, scudding the water like birds. To the 
left there were openings in the mountains, and on 
the sky a purple gray haze, giving dubious 
promise of the morrow. 

8th. 
Rose to a cloudy morning, but went on board 
the steamer for an excursion to Staffa and lona. 
There were many passengers, for there had been 
a delightful sail the day previous up the coast. 
Everyone thought the rain was over. It was 
cold and blowing a gale. When we came 
opposite to lona, the sea was rough ; but three 
boats landed their passengers on the island. That 
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is a very interesting spot. It was founded in the 
fourth century by Christians, sailing perhaps 
from Rome, who maintained the simplicity of 
their faith long after the church had generally 
fallen away from it. Colomba and his twelve 
apostles or monks, settled there and built a 
monastery. Hosts of people from the mainland 
came to be cured of their diseases or infirmities, 
and so great was the odor of their sanctity that 
Queen Margaret, of Scotland, founded a chapel 
and burying-ground for royalty there. For this 
purpose it was used for centuries. It is believed 
that sixty kings and queens have been interred 
there. A great many curious tombstones 
remain, as well as the ruins of the chapel. A 
band of pirates from the North finally came down 
upon the settlement and killed them all. 

Only one boatload landed at StaflFa. The sea 
was running very high. There is a cave, recently 
named FingalPs, but it cannot be entered in 
stormy weather. The formation of the rocks is 
very peculiar, exactly like the Giant's Causeway 
in Ireland, they say. In the afternoon it blew 
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and rained hard. We were all down in the 
cabin, generally experiencing the woes of sea- 
sickness. Some intrepid ones kept on deck 
until the steady pour drove them below. A 
pretty bride, whom I had seen in the morning 
gaily promenading the deck on her young hus- 
band's arm, was a victim, and thoroughly pro- 
strated. I pitied the groom, he looked so awk- 
wardly sympathetic, and could do nothing to 
assuage her woes. A wedding trip is the rosy 
period of life. Even seasickness, that most un- 
romantic of all ills, cannot disenchant those 
united souls. We met this couple at the hotel 
table at Glasgow the next day, devoted as ever, 
but now able to enjoy their meals. However, we 
thought they were a little shy of being recognized 
by us, whom they evidently remembered as hav- 
ing seen on the boat. 

The steamer passed close by the ruins of Artor- 
nish Castle, where was laid the opening chapter 
of Scott's "Lord of the Isles." We landed at 
Oban, rather wet, and thoroughly disappointed. 
I have no doubt this is a lovely excursion in 
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clear weather. Not far from Oban is Duiistaff- 
nage Castle, the ancient home of royalty, where 
the Scone Stone was once kept, upon which the 
Kings of Scotland were crowned, and which is 
now under the coronation chair in Westminster 
Abbey. They told us there were lovely sails and 
pleasant drives in this vicinity, but we did not 
linger. 

We returned to Glasgow. There is not much 
to interest strangers there but the Cathedral. It 
is very rich in stained glass, but the windows are 
modern. My taste is so poor I think them hand- 
somer than the ancient. The colors are richer. 
Queen Victoria has given them a large window, 
representing the four Evangelists, and adorned 
with the armorial bearings of her royal line. It 
cost one thousand guineas. The Cathedral belongs 
to the Church of England, but the national religion 
of Scotland being Presbyterian, they are allowed 
the use of it. It was built in the twelfth century. 

The seaside town of Ayr is an hour's ride by 
rail from Glasgow. We were the guests of our 
kind friends, the W s, at an excellent railroad 
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hotel. The place is associated with the memory 
of Wallace, whom the Scots revere. He was a 
hero and patriot, executed by England for high 
treason, because he incited Scotland to rebellion 
against her conquerors. His dead body was cut , 
up and sent to all parts of the land, as a warning 
to traitors. But that measure had the usual, and 
contrary effect. It roused the Scots to frenzy; 
they rose, and under Robert Bruce established 
their separate sovereignty as of old. There are 
several statues of Wallace in Ayr ; one stands in 
Wallace's tower. It represents a man in armor, 
rugged and homely. I understand there is 
another in the town, which makes him handsome. 
His home, Erleslie, was thought to be near Ayr, 
but no trace of it now remains. Part of the 
town is very old, with low, thatched roofed cot- 
tages, something after the Dutch style, present- 
ing their gables to the front. Here, as every- 
where else, they take great pride in their an- 
tiquities. A man in humble life, I think he was 
a cobbler, left in his will £10,000 to preserve the ' 
old foot bridge in Ayr, just as it has been for 
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hundreds of years. And when they build a 
church, it is generally on the site of the old. We 
have seen three or four structures, each one larger 
and grander than the other. This, however, is 
the method everywhere we have been in Europe. 
Taking a short drive out of town we found the 
birthplace, and humble cottage home of the poet 
Burns, also his burial place. The monument is 
without statue. It stands in the middle of its 
garden. In a small room on the grounds one 
sees several portraits of him, and a handsome 
bust, too classical to be true; as Burns always 
looked a rustic. There are statues of Tam 
O'Shanter and Souter Johnny, with their mugs 
of ale, and a case filled with keepsakes of Burns, 
and gifts to Highland Mary, with photographs 
in all variety, representing familiar scenes in 
their lives — Old Alloway Church and the Auld 
Brig O'Doune, scenes connected with one of his 
amusing poems. It was pleasant by the sea, but 
there were few breakers and no surf. One sees 
the Isle of Arran in the distance. This is quite 
a fashionable resort. 
16 
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The quiet and calm of this Sabbath in Scot- 
land wore so pleasing. No noise of vehicles in 
the street. People walked to their places of wor- 
ship, attending three times in the day. Under 
my window ran the railroad. There was no 
shrieking or puffing of engines, as at home. 
Somehow they have managed to suppress all that. 





CHAPTER XX. 



ENGLISH LAKES— LIVERPOOL- ROUSLEY, ETC. 




AME by rail to Keswick and had a de- 
lightful drive in the afternoon around 
Derwentwater, down one side and up 
the other. We wished to avail ourselves at once 
of the clear weather. The lights and shadows 
on the mountains were very fine indeed, adding 
greatly to their beauty. We visited the " Falls 
of Lodore," eulogized by Southey ; a pretty dash- 
ing cascade, than which we have many more beau- 
tiful amid our own mountains; but no school boy 
learns to rave over them, as he does over Lodore, 
because no American Southey has poetized them. 
A large bowlder has some time fallen from the 
mountain. While we stop to look at it, and per- 
haps to climb.it by means of a ladder, an old 
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woman of eighty, with a neat white cap and 
apron, comes out to sell her slips of paper, giving 
the length, height, width and weight of it, for a 
penny or two. This is her means of living. On 
our return we stopped at the little Crosswaite 
Church that contains the effigy of Southey, with 
an inscription by Wordsworth. The church is eight 
hundred years old, the baptismal font six hun- 
dred. It is rudely sculptured with scriptural de- 
signs. On the 15th we took an excursion to Butter- 
mere through the Konister Pass. We enjoyed 
it vastly, perched in a novel manner on top of 
one of the coaches they use in the lake regions. 
They are high, with narrow seats close together, 
holding in all twelve or fifteen people. We mounted 
by a ladder. Some think this pass equal to the 
Swiss scenery, but I did not, although I enjoyed 
it much. W^e had occasional showers of rain 
with gleams of sunshine, just enough to give the 
attractive light and shade. Our driver talked a 
great deal, quoted poetry both high and low, and 
explained everything. He was a burly fellow, 
with a red coat, glazed hat and purple face. 
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IGth. 

Took coach for Ambleside. Perched on the 
top, we were caught in a shower, but did not get 
wet. Our route was along the St. John's Valley. 
We saw traces of an old Roman road, and the 
Castled Rock which gave rise to Scott's poem of 
the Bridal of Triermain. It must look very like 
a castle in the moonlight. We saw Helvellyn, 
but did not attempt the ascent, as some do. It 
is very fatiguing. Here, again, Scott has given 
poetic interest to the scene by his touching lines. 
Our driver on this occasion was rather taciturn, 
and did not overflow with quotations as did the 
former one. 

At Ambleside on Lake Windermere, there are 
many cozy and attractive homes. We were in 
the grounds that surround the ivied cottage of 
Harriet Martineau, which is now for sale. Reidal 
Mount, the home of Wordsworth, is beautifully 
situated. We had a card of introduction from 

our friend B B- , but found the family 

absent. A maid servant, to whom we handed 
our card, told us it would be quite proper for us 
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to walk around the grounds, which we did. 
They are terraced and artistically planted with 
trees, the flowers being near the house. The 
view, embracing mountain, valley and lake, was 
very attractive. The house is a cottage. On the 
gate a notice was posted : " These are private 
grounds;" so difficult it is to keep out the sight- 
seer. I was much struck with the houses of the 
poor; they were so tastefully adorned with flowers 
and vines, with pretty lace curtains and simple 
jardinieres at the windows. I realize the lines of 
Felicia Hemans : 

" The cottage homes of England 
By thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks 

And 'round the hamlet fanes. 
Through glowing orchanls forth they peep, 
Each from its nook of leaves," — 

a true description. 

On the 17th we took an excursion to Furness 
Abbey, once covering sixty-five acres. But 
little now remains, yet with its clinging vines 
it makes a stately ruin. These beautifiers of 
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the old walls arc fast becoming their destroyers, 
forcing them apart in places with the growth 
of centuries. We returned by steamboat on 
Lake Windermere, going its whole length. A 
lovely sunset was reflected in the water, but 
it was piercingly cold. Our thickest wraps were 
all too light. A party of bright young English 
girls had been off sketching Furness Abbey, and 
were returning with us. They kept themselves 
warm with high spirits. 

18th. 
Another clear day. The first instance of two 
successive clear days we had for weeks. We 
were leaving for Liverpool, there to await in a 
few days, the sailing of our steamer. 

Liverpool, 9th Mo. 20th. 
One of the pleasant things to do here is to 
take a trip to Rousley. It is a quaint inn, and 
bears the sign of the " Peacock," aloft. All over 
the walls were climbing roses and vines with red 
berries. A pretty garden was in the rear. We 
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staid all night, pleased with'the old fashioned 
look of everything. While we waited in the 
small hall, before an open wood fire, an English 
gentleman and lady came down the stairs, real 
gentle folk, although they bore no title. It had 
been our rule, never to make the first advances 
to English people, who are so exclusive ; so we 
were pleased to find them very kind and social 
as we sat at the dinner table together, giving us 
all the information they could about the best 
way of disposing of our time, etc. They sat an 
hour after in the hall with us and chatted. 
When the lady rose to leave us, she presented me 
with a bunch of sweet violets she carried. She 
did it with the grace of a Christian gentlewoman. 
It was more to me than her beauty, her rustling 
robes of silk, her laces, and her diamonds, 
although these made her presence handsome and 
attractive. 

In the freshness of the morning we drove to 
Hadden Hall. It is in good preservation, but 
empty of furniture. We were shown the chapel, 
dating back to the eleventh century, the rest of the 
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building to the fifteenth. The halls are flagged 
with stone, or laid with stout oak. The kitchen 
is large and dark, stone flagged, with great open 
fireplace. Near it was the salt box, which looked 
like a feeding trough for cattle. There was the 
chopping block, the mince meat bowl of stone, 
which was worn through, and displayed a hole 
in the bottom. All the arrangements were 
primitive and rough. The walls of the dining 
hall adjoining were hung with deer's horns. A 
curious iron manacle was fastened up, in which 
a man's hand was bound if he refused to drink 
his beer. It was then poured down his sleeve. 
This might have been the servants' dining room. 
Around the banqueting hall were ranged alter- 
nately a boar's head, the crest of the Vernon s, 
the first owners, and a peacock with spread tail, 
the crest of the Duke of Rutland, the present 
owner. There was the Earl's chamber, with one 
adjoining for his page, and much old stained 
glass. There was the bedstead with its embroid- 
ered hangings fast falling to decay, where Queen 
Elizabeth had slept, and George IV ; a cradle 
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in which the first Earl of Rutland was rocked. 
There were oriel windows and arras tapestries on 
the walls ; the private door where Dorothy Ver- 
non had passed out to meet her lover, through 
the old garden with its dense shade (my girl- 
hood's very idea of a haunted place), down the 
broad steps leading into the lower gardens. At 
the porter's lodge there was a gay parterre, and 
fir trees cut with the boar's head and the peacock. 
Hadden Hall is considered the finest specimen of 
a baronial mansion in the South of England. 

We drove to Chatsworth, belonging to the 
Duke of Devonshire, where Mary, Queen of Scots, 
was kept in the custody of the Countess of Shrews- 
bury for thirteen years. The guide led us through 
several very grand rooms, and showed embroidery 
done by the Countess, while she had charge of 
the Queen. It did really look very fresh and bright, 
for anything so old. But one is supposed to believe 
all one is told. There was modern as well as 
ancient furniture, and a gallery of sculpture. 
Amongst the family portraits we saw that of the 
unfortunate Sir Frederick Cavendish. He was, 
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I think, the second son of this house, famous for 
its generosity and philanthropy. I could but 
call to mind the darkness of that dreadful day 
when tidiugs reached them of his unprovoked 
murder in Phoenix Park. The grounds are ex- 
tensive and elaborate, with a good deal of statu- 
ary, and a distant outlook. There was a palm 
house with fine old plants. The approach to 
Chatsworth is through extensive grounds with 
beautiful trees, a velvet moss of grass, and beds 
of bracken. This is a fern, and the brown color 
is much admired. Otherwise all else is green. 
The rain, that interfered with our enjoyment, had 
refreshed the parched ground, no longer burned 
up as it was when we first came, when the hop 
fields were the only green we saw, and England 
was herself again. 

In the afternoon we took a drive highly re- 
commended for its beauty. I remarked to A : 

" Well ! we will have no trouble in finding 
something prettier than this in America." The 
winding up, however, before we took the train, 
was really very fine. It was called the " Via 
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Jella," taken from Via Mala, which it somewhat 
resembled, and called for a family of the name 
of Jella ! What interested me particularly here 
were not the charms of nature, which we can 
easily outrival, but the way the people lived ; 
their buildings and surroundings, the beautiful 
shapely trees, scattered through the fields, planted 
no doubt so as to look as if they grew naturally. 
In the hedges I was somewhat disappointed ; 
they have to be helped out with fences often, 
which give them a patched look. And in many 
places they are anything but ornamental. 




CHAPTEIt XXI. 



VIIESTER—EATON HALlr-RETURN VOYAGE— 
HOME. 



""ent to Cheater liy train, then look 

carriage for EaLoiI Hall, the scat 

of the Duke of Westiniuster, That 

tls the moat magnilieent apectacle of a graud 

(^ucal palace I Not even royalty has equalled it 

liat I liave seen. The Duke is said to be worth 

M),000 a year. Kothing seems too great an 

■outlay to add to hia treasures. A marble 

mantel with twisted pillars, inlaid with mosaics, 

like those I saw in Rome in the vestibule of 

!**St Paul without the Gates;" Gobelin tapestries 

mtm the walla; embroideries by the Kensington 

■Art School; floors inlaid with marbles from 
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Pompeii ; tables of the rarest mosaics and mala- 
chites; immense libraries of costly books; paint- 
ings and sculpture ! The eye wearied of so much 
splendor, and the mind could not retain it. The 
grounds are very extensive. Gardens with con- 
servatories, containing rare tropical plants, green 
houses, grasseries, with every variety of choice 
flowers and fruits. I saw tomatoes raised under 
glass, trained up the wall like grapes. I suppose 
they will not ripen in the short summers here. 
The only vegetables we found in England were 
white potatoes and string beans, with occasionally 
cauliflowers. Of fruits we had very fine plums 
and gooseberries. Peaches, apricots and grapes 
are grown under glass. On the Continent we 
had the most delicious wild .strawberries and 
raspberries. In Italy, where we were not in 
summer-time, I presume vegetables and fruits 
abound, as we saw enormous peaches, canned ; 
but they had not the fine flavor of ours. This 
is a digression. 

There are forty thousand acres of land under 
cultivation in the estates of the Duke of West- 
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minster. Herds of deer add much to the 
beauty of tlie parks. Some of them have large 
antlers, a sign of age, and they are very tame. 
The Duke is sixty-two years old; he has had 
thirteen children, ten of whom survive. His 
eldest son is dead ; the heir, a lad of seven years, 
if he lives, 'will inherit the title and estates. He 
has built a large church in Chester, and has 
made some very expensive additions to the 
Cathedral. But I was depressed with the spec- 
tacle of so much wealth and ostentatious display. 
His family live apart in a separate building, the 
blinds of which were pulled down in the ex- 
clusive manner of the English. A shilling is 
charged for admittance into Eaton Hall, another 
for entrance into the grounds. He may be a 
very good man, but England is just now passing 
through deep distress among the gentry. Owing 
to the depreciation of landed estates and rents, 
many have not the means of living. They retire 
to lodgings, and titled ladies labor for their own 
support, engaging in dressmaking, millinery or 
anything they can get to do. A gentleman whose 
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business was in leasing properties, instanced one 
case where the rent had been £1,200. He now 
rented it for £l, just to keep a care-taker on the 
premises. There is so much a man can do with 
his money towards alleviating the condition of 
the suffering ; and it is so hard for those reared 
to affluence, to realize absolute want. A lady told 
me that upon no class in England does the de- 
pression fall more heavily than upon the clergy. 
She explained what was new to me, as we never 
meet with it in America. A clergyman has a 
few hundred pounds and buys a living. With 
the church property is connected some farm land. 
This he leases to a farmer, and gets some rent for 
his fields. Now, owing to the low prices for crops, 
his man cannot pay him any rent at all. He is 
ignorant of this business, only versed in that of 
a scholar, and can do nothing for himself. Hence 
the suffering is widespread, for many are in 
such a plight. And the poor farmer suffers, but 
he is a working man, and may find something to 
do, or come into the ranks of the unemployed 
poor, for whom Lord Brabazon was interceding 
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with his peers at his meeting called for that 
purpose at Cannes, alluded to in former pages of 
this book. 

We walked through the Chester Cathedral. 
Both exterior and interior are impressive. The 
new parts so closely assimilate with the old, 
that it is difficult to define the boundary line. It 
is of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. There are some remains of the Ro- 
man, the Saxon building having disappeared; 
many beautiful stained windows, much exquisite 
wood carving and some very grotesque in the 
chapel. The old stone floor remains. The effect 
of the whole church is fine, when one can see it, 
but there is a general twilight, what they call 
" Cathedral gloom," I suppose. Public and pri- 
vate enterprise have both contributed to preserve 
this relic, the pride of old Chester. 

We walked up and down the streets of the 
city, looking at its quaint and ancient buildings. 
Every appearance of antiquity is preserved, even 
to the tumble down steps. The "Close" are 
rows of houses where goods had been displayed 
17 
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from the second stories, at one time out on the 
covered pavements, used by foot passengers, now 
mostly in disuse for shops. The third stories of 
the buildings overhang this promenade. There is, 
however, another part of Chester where modern 
styles are observed and handsome new houses are 
going up. We did not see the old wall, very much 
like that at York, I suppose; still I was sorry to 
miss it. 

We spent one day driving about Liverpool. 
Outside the city, in the suburbs, there are some 
pretty residences and some extensive parks. 
People are so apt to think there is nothing worth 
looking at in Liverpool. 

At the Adelphi Hotel many came and went. 
There were meetings of long parted ones, the 
parlors were one continual scene of joyous re- 
unions or sad farewells with those about to 
separate. Here we reconstructed our trunks and 
strove to get ready for that great bugbear, the 
New York Custom House. We sailed on the 
steamship "Servia," 23d of 9th mo., with no one 
on shore to bid us adieu, but with all our loved 
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ones who had crossed the Atlantic returning 
with us. 

The passage was an uneventful one, and the, 
sea at first very quiet. I had often heard the 
expression: "As still as a mill pond," and we 
were near realizing its truth; until after lying off 
Queenstown for several hours, we began to see 
white caps over the ocean, and one by one our 
passengers sought the seclusion of their own 
staterooms. Then began the real work of the 
steward. Poor fellow! he was very obliging 
and managed things nicely for us, but he could 
not manage the stewardess; she wholly failed 
him, and only commenced her attentions to us, 
when we recovered sufficiently to go on deck, 
being extremely civil just before landing! We 
had the usual foggy days, and shriekings from 
the fog whistle. One day we saw a water spout. 
We had partially moonlight evenings, and grand 
clouds in the sky, but circumstances did not en- 
courage much romance, except from lovers or 
newly wedded couples. We knew of gambling 
on the ship's runnings, we heard the clink of 
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silver, and saw some very young people at it, in 
the dining saloon, making one feel sick at heart. 
We read, we chatted, we landed safely in New 
York harbor, that most beautiful in the whole 
world; but it was so hazy that we could only 
dimly discern the figure of Liberty on Bedloe's 
Island. 

The daughters, who had been our traveling 
couriers, wished to spare their father the trouble 
of the customs. But the ofl&cer sent for him and 
took his declaration in preference. Afterwards 
he gave his reasons : 

" I should have been obliged to assign to your 
daughters a woman examiner, and they are very 
inquisitive. When your baggage is all together, 
let me know, and I will assign you a good man," 
which he did, when after two mortal hours our 
trunks came from the hold, and three more were 
spent in examining them all. I sat on a box, 
and watched the performances around me, be- 
coming ^ware there was a great difference in 
these custom house examiners. And I should 
say the women were disagreeable I unrolling 
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every little pile, delving down into the very- 
bottom of things, and dragging out private 
wardrobes before the public. They were coarse, 
hard women, such as are not pleasant to come in 
contact with anywhere, and to have them finger- 
ing one's clothes ! I should think it the last 
business that anyone with the instincts of a lady 
would wish to embrace. Although a great ad- 
mirer of woman's enterprise and energy, and 
glad to see my sex rise above the shallow pride 
that considers honorable labor degrading, and 
prove themselves heroines in the world, I can 
never recommend this business to them, but 
almost any other in preference. 

We were thankful we had so kind a man 
assigned to us. He gave us no more trouble 
than he could help, in conformity to the rules, 
but he was closely watched. There are detectives 
to see the examiners do their duty. It is one 
matter to buy pretty things in Europe, and 
entirely another to get them through these dread- 
ful customs. There were scenes of mortification 
and trouble everywhere. One lady remarked 
with feeling : 
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" This is a positive disgrace to our country ; we 
have had no diflBculty anywhere else." 

At last the dreaded ordeal was over, our 
trunks were strapped, and we permitted to depart. 
Our cabman nearly succeeded in abstracting a 
sealskin coat from a shawl bundle, but he was 
fortunately overhauled in time. Finally we 
took train for Philadelphia, and the very last 
train that day for home, where a group of our 
nearest and dearest awaited us, lighting up with 
their sweet faces and warm welcome the old 
familar scenes. 

I had hoped to see my native land before the 
beauty of the autumnal season was over, but 
there had been slight, yet early frosts, and little 
brilliant coloring ; only the russet hues, and a 
gradual decay in the prolonged autumn. Yet 
home was home, and dearer for the absence, to 
one who loves it. 

I think of the old times when the family band 
gathered around our mother's chair. She was 
the centre of our home and life. From her 
bright spirit emanated all the cheerfulness of 
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that home circle. It was a frequent thing to 
find ourselves seated on the floor at her feet in 
the gloaming, when flickering lights from the 
blazing fire in the Franklin stove were reflected 
on the old brass andirons, where I had often seen 
my face in childhood, as in a mirror. 

" Ere the.evening lamps were lighted 
^ind like phantoms grim and tall, 
Visions of the fitful firelight 
Danced upon the parlor wall." 

Then our mother, with her fine command of 
language, would build her castles in the air, and 
take her three girls a trip to Europe, a sail down 
the Rhine, or a sojourn in great cities. She never 
saw these things with mortal eyes herself; our 
youngest and our fairest has lain for years in her 
early grave, and only two of the group remain. 
But I have seen them, and am glad and grateful. 
And still I think that youth is the time for full 
appreciation of the delights of travel, before our 
enthusiasm dies, and the blood runs slowly and 
coldly in our veins. I enjoyed it all, but not as I 
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should in youthful brightness, and I return to 
my native land, loving none other so well, rejoic- 
ing in none other, here to remain while the 
shadows of my life lengthen into the gathering 
twilight, and the night comes on apace. 
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